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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


| gpamay the week a great deal of public anxiety has 
been felt about the outcome of the controversy with 
Russia in regard to the seizure of British ships, not only in 
the Red Sea, but in the Pacific, where the sinking of the 
‘Knight Commander’ has immensely aggravated the situa- 
tion. Happily, as we write on Friday the signs are distinctly 
more favourable, and point to a pacific solution of the problems 
at issue. We can best set forth the actual situation by sum- 
marising the statement made by Mr. Balfour in the House of 
Commons on Thursday night, prefacing it, however, by the 
statement that the ‘ Malacca’ was released by the Russians 
at Algiers on Wednesday evening, and that the ‘Ardova’ and 
‘Formosa,’ which were captured in the Red Sea subsequent to 
the capture of the ‘ Malacca,’ were also released at Suez. Mr. 
Balfour began his statement by declaring that our Govern- 
ment had informed the Russians that, in our judgment, 
“the members of the Volunteer Fleet, if they issued 
from the Black Sea, and then took belligerent action, 
either had no right to issue, or no right to take that 
action.” The Russian Government had met us in this 
matter, “I will not say upon the general principle, but 
as regards the particular incident.” The ‘ Malacca’ had 
been released as soon as orders could reach her, and 
the Russians promised also to release subsequent captures 
by the volunteer cruisers, and that, “pending the discussion 
of general principles, action should not be taken, and that 
those captures should be regarded as not having taken place.” 
Mr. Balfour went on to say that the volunteer ships were to 








be withdrawn from the Red Sea, and he added that he had | 
| sinking her. 
As far, then, as | 


little doubt “ that there will be no further desire on the part 
of the Russians to employ them as cruisers.” 
these ships were concerned, the controversy had passed out of 
the acute stage. 





Mr. Balfour turned next to “other questions not connected | 


with this incident at all,” but which must be a legitimate 
cause of anxiety,—meaning thereby the case of the ‘ Knight 
Commander.’ “We hold that it is not proper that, on the | 


authority of a captain of a cruiser, goods alleged to be con- 


traband of war should be taken from a merchant ship without 
trial. The proper course, according to international practice, 
is that any ship reasonably suspected of carrying contraband 
of war should be taken by the belligerent into one of its own 
ports, and that trial should there take place before a Prize 
Court, by which the case would be determined.” An even 
more serious case had arisen, continued Mr. Balfour, “ if, as 


our information leads us to fear, a ship called the ‘Knight 











Commander’ was sunk by cruisers of the Vladivostok Squadron 
on the ground that she carried contraband of war, her crew 
having been in the meanwhile removed. In our view, that is 
entirely contrary to the accepted practice of civilised nations 
in the case of war; and we have earnestly pressed our view 
on the Russian Government.” The Government were, how- 
ever, under the strong impression that when the case was 
brought before the Russian Government they would give 
orders which would prevent the recurrence of unfortunate 
incidents of this kind. “I feel confident,’ he added, “ that 
this will be the case.” 


Mr. Balfour very properly went on to state that in insist- 
ing on the duties of belligerents we must not forget the duties 
of neutrals. “The belligerent of to-day will be the neutral of 
to-morrow, and the neutral of to-day may be the belligerent 
of to-morrow; and there are duties incumbent upon neutrals 
which must be borne in mind by shipowners of this country. 
Undoubtedly it is the duty of a neutral ship to stop, when 
summoned to stop by a cruiser of a belligerent; and for the 
captain to allow at once, and without difficulty, his papers to 
be examined. That is an obligation on neutrals which we 
have systematically, consistently, and sternly enforced when 
we have been in the position of a belligerent, and it would not 
become us to indulge in any attempt to minimise that obliga- 
tion on neutrals.” 


Taken as a whole, we regard this statement as satisfactory. 
In effect it means that the Russians will give us satisfaction 
in regard to the captures by the volunteer cruisers, but that 
the far more serious problem of the sinking of the ‘ Knight 
Commander’ is still unsettled, though the Government have 
hopes that here too the Russians will show themselves reason- 
able. In this matter our case is happily a simple one, and so our 
course of action. If the Russians, as is alleged, first captured 
the ‘Knight Commander,’ and then, on the plea that she carried 
contraband, deliberately sank her, though a neutral, just as 
they would had she been a Japanese ship, we have only one 
course open,—to exact from Russia the fullest compensation 
and reparation. Such an act is contrary to international 
usage, and Russia is as much liable for the value of the ship 
destroyed as if her cruisers had sunk a British merchant 
ship in profound peace. But though this is the plain issue, 
provided the facts are as currently reported, it is necessary 
to warn our readers that the ‘ Knight Commander’ may have 
put herself in the wrong by committing some act of hostility 
against the Russian cruisers. She may, that is, have refused 
to stop when ordered, or to submit to the right of search, 
or have tried to escape after capture. We do not, of course, 
suggest that she did any of these things. We merely desire 
to point out what is the law on the point, and to state the 
only circumstances which could have justified the Russians in 
If they simply sank her because they did not 
want the trouble of taking her before a Prize Court, they 
committed a gross breach of international law, for which they 
must make the fullest reparation. The problem here is 
simply one of facts. If the facts, when ultimately disclosed, 
show that Russia broke the usage of nations in so clear a 
manner, and she refuses to make reparation, the responsibility 
| for the consequences must rest on her alone. 


The news from the Far East is still to the advantage of the 
Japanese. They are delaying, for reasons of their own, the 


final assault on Port Arthur, the capture of which becomes 
daily more important from a political point of view; but they 
have compelled the Russians, by a series of attacks on their 
position at Ta-shih-chao, the junction of the railway 
leading to Newchwang with the main Siberian line to Port 
| Arthur, to evacuate that important point. This victory, which 
has been secured with casualties on both sides estimated 
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at five thousand, supplies the Japanese with a new port, 
Yinkow, at which they can safely land masses of troops, 
and a large fleet of transports.is already engaged in that 
work. General Kuropatkin is evidently retreating, or trying 
to retreat, on Liaoyang ; but the exact position of the Japanese 
between him and that great depdt. of stores is still obscure. 
The Japanese do not move fast, for they make their roads as 
they go; but they are advancing steadily, and the Russian 
General must either defeat them, or retreat at dangerous 
speed on Mukden, or surrender. The Russians still talk of 
his enormous reinforcements; but it is nearly impossible, as 
the troops must be fed, that they can amount to more than 
a thousand a day, and General Kuropatkin in every despatch 
complains of his inferiority in strength. The masters of the 
sea move much more easily. 


The British expedition has arrived within forty-five miles of 
Lhasa, and some of its difficulties seem to be disappearing. 
The Dalai Lama, indeed, is as determined as ever, the fresh 
Envoys whom he despatched to Nagartse, some ninety miles 
from his capital, having insisted that negotiation was im- 
possible unless the British first retreated to Gyangtse. 
Lhasa, they said, was too sacred a place for political business. 
Colonel Younghusband could not, of course, pay any regard 
to “negotiations” of this kind; and the little force which 
accompanies him, less than three thousand men, moves 
steadily forward. Whether Lhasa can be defended by the 
monks remains uncertain; but it would appear that the lay 
population is deserting the Dalai Lama. The troops from 
the province of Kh»n, in particular, upon whom he relied, 
have mutinied and dispersed to their homes. It is quite 
possible that the bitter disgust which a theocratic govern- 
ment always provokes exists in Tibet, as it did in the Papal 
States, and that the fall of Lhasa may be followed by a 
general rising of the Tibetan provinces against the monks. 
A civil ruler would be much more amenable to political 
pressure. 


M. de Plehve, often described as the autocrat behind the 
Czar, and certainly the grand advocate both of repression and 
of hostility to the Jews, was on Thursday blown to pieces. 
He was just on his way to report to the Emperor at Peterhof, 
when near the terminus of the Warsaw Railway a man dashed 
out of a restaurant and flung a bomb at his carriage. The 
coachman, the horses, and the carriage were all shattered, 
both legs were torn from the unhappy Minister, and of course 
he died on the spot. It is supposed that the murderer, who 
was arrested, is a member of one of the revolutionary societies ; 
but M. de Plehve had a thousand enemies, provoked by his 
severity, during an official life of thirty years, to Finlanders, 
Jews, and all who betrayed liberal opinions, whether in politics 
or theology. The murder will probably increase the severity 
of repression; but it may warn the great bureaucrats who 
advise the throne that their system of terrorism has reached 
the breaking point, and is creating enemies who are as danger- 
ous to the successful administration of the Empire as any foes 
Russia is likely to encounter in the field. Good, however, 
never comes of great crimes, and the observer can but record 
the death of M. de Plehve as one more evidence of the moral 
anarchy which permeates all Russian society, and suggests to 
the pessimist that some great convulsion is at hand. The 
deceased was the son of a German Protestant pastor who had 
a Jewish strain in him, but he had made himself in creed, 
opinions, and manners a typical Russian. 


It would appear that the present Pope intends to exert his 
spiritual prerogatives to their full extent. In spite of the 
protest of the French Government, the Bishops of Laval and 
Dijon have been ordered to present themselves in Rome to 
explain their conduct, under penalty of excommunication. 
In a Latin letter addressed by Cardinal Merry del Val 
to one “ia the front rank of French Catholics,” the Papal 
Secretary of State declares that, whatever the consequences, 
the Pope is determined to exercise in France and elsewhere 
his full spiritual power, and, in particular, that of “ restricting 
or suppressing the spiritual powers which the Bishops hold 
from the Holy See alone.” No measure will be taken, while 
the Concordat exists, affecting the emoluments or titles of the 
Bishops; but as regards their spiritual functions the Holy 
Father will act alone in the plenitude of his prerogative. This 





is the language of Hildebrand, and we suppose it is justified 
by the history of the Church ; but an indirect deposition of thig 
kind is clearly contrary to the spirit, as well as the words, of 
the Concordat, and M. Combes, even if reluctant, will be com. 
pelled to act with vigour. For the moment no chance of 
compromise is visible, at least to Protestant eyes; but a 
diocese can dispense with a Bishop for along time. Candi. 
dates for Orders simply go elsewhere. 


The French Premier, M. Combes, delivered last Sunday an 
important speech at Carcassonne. It was a defence of the 
Republic as administered by M. Loubet and his advisers, 
After observing that the struggle with the Vatican might 
favour a settlement of the relations between Church and State 
according to the wishes of Republicans—a weighty menace 
because it is so calm—he mentioned that the Republic had 
restored the fiscal equilibrium, and proceeded to discuss 
foreign policy. France, he said, had never been more highly 
considered, though she did not dream of war or of colonial 
conquests. Her counsels, always penetrated with the desire 
for peace, were heard with the greatest deference. The causes 
of conflict with Great Britain have been eliminated; the 
President, who is held up by reactionaries as an enemy of 
their national unity, was received in Italy with acclamations; 
and even Russia applauds the efforts of the Republic to draw 
closer to other Powers. “In spite of the sounds of war which 
resound from the distance, peace remains our first need, and 
it is our firm resolution to maintain it.” It would seem from 
all that occurs that these words express the general sentiment 
in France. 


Protectionism does not seem to improve Labour conditions 
in America. The country is full of strikes, the most im- 
portant one being directed against the Beef Trust, which 
raises the price of food, and they are all marked by a savage 
bitterness and readiness to resort to violence from which our 
own strikers have nearly worked themselves free. The object 
of the strikers is always an increase of wages, Protection, 
though it is not extended to cereals, increasing greatly the 
general cost of living. It is asserted that the capitalists 
rather like the strikes, as producing an impression that Mr. 
Roosevelt’s policy leads to disorder; but American publicists 
grow so excited during a “ Presidential” year that it is 
difficult to rely upon their accounts of facts. It is, however, 
admitted on all hands that the Labour troubles are serious. 


President Roosevelt made on July 27th a speech to the 
gentlemen who brought him the formal “ notification” of his 
nomination as Republican candidate which is intended to 
explain his whole policy. It is still Protectionist, but he 
accepts Mr. McKinley’s idea of Reciprocity so far as 
“reciprocal agreements can be made without injury to 
American industry and labour.” He accepts the gold 
standard, as the only one “in accordance with the funda- 
mental principles of national morality and wisdom.” As 
regards foreign policy, he insists that events in Cuba, Panama, 
and Venezuela have shown the Monroe doctrine to be “a 
living reality,” and declares that the steady rise of America 
in power “has gone hand-in-hand with a strengthening dis- 
position to use this power in the cause of international justice 
and goodwill.” He notes the rapid growth of American 
interests in the Pacific, and believes that the foothold gained 
in the Philippines has greatly “strengthened the American 
position in the trade competition in the Far East.” To 
abandon those islands would mean for the natives the loss of 
their barely won civil freedom. This last remark is intended 
as an answer to that strong section of Americans which objects 
to hold any territory outside the two Americas, or to refuse 
to any population the right of voting. 


The Spaniards have had a sharp lesson that it is not wise to re- 
establish the brutal scenes of the arena. A fight was arranged 
at San Sebastian between a bull and a tiger, and the whole 
population crowded to see. The beasts, however, who were 
exhibited in a large wooden cage, saw no reason for fighting, 
and when goaded by the attendants the tiger succeeded in 
breaking his way into the open air. The spectators were 
panic-struck, and the armed police who guarded the sports 
poured a volley into the animal’s body. The tiger died, but 
many of the bullets missed him and reached the spectators, 
killing two of them, according to the latest accounts, and 
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wounding eighteen more. The Romans, who were as cruel as 
the Spaniards, were a good deal more efficient. 


On Friday week in the House of Lords the Duke of 
Devonshire called attention to the attitude of certain members 
of the Government towards the Fiscal question, and gave Lord 
Lansdowne an opportunity of clearing away any misconcep- 
tions there might be as to the drift of the Government policy. 
In an able and straightforward speech he traced the history 
of the question in Parliament. There were many supporters 
of the Government, the withdrawal of whose support would 
have spelled defeat, who remained supporters merely because 
they believed the Government opposed to any extension of 
the policy of the Sheffield declaration. Recent events in the 
Liberal Unionist party had shaken that belief, since the party 
organisation had been arranged on a Chamberlainite basis, 
supported by the presence of two members of the Cabinet, 
and blessed publicly by the Prime Minister. What was this 
“ sympathy” with Fiscal Reform which the Government 
professed? Qui veut la fin veut les moyens; and sympathy 
with Mr. Chamberlain’s ideals had a suspicious likeness to 
approval of his methods. “I do not suppose for a single 
moment that the Government desire to retain office by the 
support of any section which is founded ona misconception ; 
und I cannot doubt that they will be glad of the opportunity of 
clearly and distinctly showing whether any such misconception 
as to the nature and drift of their policy really does exist.” 


It need hardly be said that Lord Lansdowne did not meet 
this frank and simple challenge. He and his colleagues, he 
said, had done nothing inconsistent with his declaration in 
Parliament of February 19th and Mr. Balfour’s Sheffield 
speech. The acceptance of office in the reconstituted Liberal 
Unionist Association was no breach of such principles. No 
doubt some of their followers were prepared to go further, but 
it was a new doctrine that leaders had no business to take any 
interest in the proceedings of their party, if these proceedings 
went beyond the published programme. Lord Rosebery, 
Lord Balfour of Burleigh, and Lord Goschen pointed out 
that such an answer only made confusion worse confounded. 
They had not to deal with a question of theories of Ministerial 
conduct, but with the practical fact that some of the chief 
members of the Government had collaborated in celebrating 
the supposed triumph of Mr. Chamberlain. Lord Selborue 
took more logical ground in his plea that the meaning of the 
Liberal Unionist organisation was opposition to Home-rule, 
and that no other purpose mattered. The answer, again, is 
an appeal to facts. How much is Home-rule a vital question, 
or its defeat the chief motive of the new President of the 
Liberal Unionist Association ? 


There is little to chronicle in regard to the doings of the 
House of Commons during the week. The report stages of 
the Licensing Bill and the Finance Bill have occupied the 
greater part of the time, but in neither case has much interest 
been displayed. The shadow of the “guillotine” takes all life 
out of Parliamentary debate. On Thursday, however, occurred 
“a Parliamentary incident ” which caused not a little gossip. 
Speaking of the expenditure on the Army, Mr. Brodrick 
said:—“ One of the chief critics of expenditure during the 
earlier years of the Government was now responsible for the 
War Office, and the speeches which that Minister now made 
showed that in his hope an efficient result might be attained 
with a considerable decrease in expenditure. He would not 
discuss that point until the full figures were before the 
House, but he thought it would be found that, speaking 
generally, a decrease of expenditure in the War Depart- 
ment must be carried out in connection with a decreased 
force. Whether that decrease was to be effected by reducing 
the number of troops for service abroad—a plan which he 
hoped would not be carried out—or by reducing the troops 
for the defence of these shores he would not discuss; but 
though many critics had urged reduced Army expenditure, 
no one had yet supplied a scheme by which that reduction 
could be effected.” This last sentence is practically a direct 
challenge to Mr. Arnold-Forster, for the essential and guiding 
principle of his scheme is that it is a scheme by which a 
reduction in Army expenditure can be effected. Truly, this 
isaremarkable Ministry. Was Mr. Brodrick simply speak- 
ing out of the fulness of his heart, or has the conspicuous 


defeat of Mr. Chamberlain’s policy at Oswestry given a 
Minister who is believed not to love the Chamberlain policy, 
though he has not had the courage to withstand it hitherto, 
the temporary spirit to show his independence ? 


The Committee presided over by Mr. Arthur H. Lee, M.P., 
Civil Lord of the Admiralty, to consider suggestions for the 
humane slaughtering of animals, the Report of which was 
published at the end of last week, has heard a great deal of 
unpleasant evidence in a very thorough manner. The wit- 
nesses deposed to much that not only humanity, but the public 
health, requires should be altered. It is clear that many of 
the slaughter-houses are kept in a disgusting condition, and 
not properly built for getting rid at once of the blood 
and offal of the carcases. On the Continent of Europe 
in nearly every case the use of municipal abattoirs is com- 
pulsory in the great cities. Edinburgh alone of British 
cities adopts this system of a public abattoir, which seems 
admirably managed. It is most desirable that private 
slaughter-houses should be abolished, and that while the 
waiting cattle do not see the cattle being killed, there should 
be very free access and means of seeing what goes on for the 
staff. Cruelty flourishes in dark places. In the great bacon- 
curing districts of Wiltshire pigs are usually stunned before 
being killed, and this the Committee earnestly recommend 
should be done in the case of all animals, whether cattle, 
sheep, calves, or pigs. But the conclusion of the Committee 
is that, however humane the methods used, abuse and cruelty 
are likely to creep in until public abattoirs under official 
supervision are established. We earnestly hope that in the 
interests of humanity and of the public health the Report 
will be quickly followed by appropriate legislation. 


The Oswestry election, the result of which was announced 
on Wednesday, tells the same story that has been told by 
all the other by-elections. The country will have nothing 
to do with Mr. Chamberlain’s unhappy policy. In 1901 
at a by-election the united Unionist party held the seat 
by a majority of 1,088. Now the Liberals hold it by a 
majority of 385. It is impossible to urge that the result does 
not concern Mr. Chamberlain, for Mr. Bridgeman was a 
Chamberlainite of the most pronounced views, and “ went the 
whole hog” for Tariff Reform. Mr. Bridgeman, in spite of 
the gigantic efforts made by his supporters, only polled 4,157 
votes, or 361 less than the Unionist polled at a normal by- 
election in 1901. On the other hand, Mr. Bright, the Free- 
trade candidate on both occasions, polled 1,112 votes more 
than in1901. A stranger fashion of sweeping the country than 
this it is difficult to imagine. In truth, no Protectionist seat 
is safe where the majority is not at least 1,200. This is what 
Mr. Chamberlain’s policy has done for the Unionist party. 
We trust, however, that Unionist Free-traders will find this a 
reason, not for abandoning their party, but for remaining in it, 
determined, first, to make the defeat of Protection as crushing 
as possible, and next, to reconstitute their party on a Free- 
trade basis. 


The Norwegian, Beck, who was sentenced by a mistake as 
to his identity to five years’ penal servitude for swindling 
women, has been released, and will, we hope, be liberally com- 
pensated for such a monstrous, though accidental, failure of 
justice. His “double” has been caught and sentenced. There 
is reason for surprise that such cases are not more frequent. 
There are probably no two persons who are exactly alike, but 
men nowadays dress and arrange their hair in the same way, 
and there is a tendency towards type which occasionally makes 
distinction difficult. There are well-known cases in the House 
of Commons, and the writer of these words saw the other day 
in a railway compartment a passenger so like an old friend in 
face, manner, and voice that but for a difference in height, not 
visible till he rose, he would have sworn to him in any Court. 
Likeness is, and always has been, a danger for the innocent, 
and should make witnesses who have any doubt in their 
minds, or are conscious of any imperfection of sight, more 
careful in their testimony than they are. We see that 
remedies are discussed, but there are none of much avail 
except mutilation of the features or extreme eccentricity of 
dress, and neither of these is likely to be tried. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE POLICY OF WALKING OUT. 


E sincerely trust that the decision of the Free-food 
Members of Parliament to walk out when the 
division is taken on the vote of censure on Monday will 
not be persisted in, and that in the end the Unionist Free- 
traders will realise that they cannot refuse to vote for a 
Free-trade Resolution without doing a grave injury to the 
cause they have at heart. With the motives which induced 
the half-hearted Free-traders to prefer the policy of walking 
out it is unnecessary to deal at length. They have shown 
repeatedly that though they are no doubt intellectually 
convinced Free-traders, they do not care sufficiently for 
the cause of Free-trade to make it the ground for a 
supreme sacrifice. They would like well enough to defeat 
Protection and to deal Mr. Chamberlain a shrewd blow, 
and they desire to see the time return when the Unionist 
party shall be re-established on a Free-trade basis, but 
they cannot face the idea of making their Free-trade views 
effective by voting against Protection whenever the issue 
between Protection and Free-trade is presented to them. 
They may be willing to wound Chamberlainism, but they 
are evidently afraid to strike it. If men could prevail 
without an effort and conquer without strife, there would 
be no more glad and triumphant conquerors than they. 
Since, however, the making of their Free-trade views 
effective requires a sacrifice, they refuse the struggle, and 
choose the course of inaction and indecision rather than 
of determination. But it is foolish to wonder at such 
an attitude. The half-hearted Free-traders were certain 
to decide on walking out. It is the course that such 
persons inevitably take when tried by the presentation of 
a momentous issue. They hide their heads in the sand, 
and think thereby that they have avoided the consequences 
of their indecision. In reality they have done nothing of 
the kind, and in the end the fate overtakes them which 
attends the half-hearted in all warfare. The enemy 
treat them just as harshly as if they were active com- 
batants, and those on whose side they nominally fight 
cannot regard them as true and trustworthy friends. 

But if we find little difficulty in determining why the 
half-hearted Free-traders decided to walk out, what are we 
to say as to the decision to follow them adopted by those 
who are undoubtedly whole-hearted Free-traders, and who 
have made and are prepared to make great sacrifices for 
the cause of Free-trade? The bulk of the Unionist Free- 
traders in the country will, we fear, find it very difficult to 
understand such action, and will be inclined to regard it 
as a sign of weakening on the main issue. But though 
we are sure that this is not the case, we cannot wonder 
that the impression has been produced. In reality 
the decision to follow the half-hearted is due, not to any 
weakening on the main issue, but only to a mistake in 
judgment. What misled the whole-hearted Free-traders 
was the desire to keep their group together and to arrive 
at a unanimous decision. ‘If,’ they doubtless argued, 
‘we can keep our half-hearted members from actually 
supporting the Government, and so voting against Free- 
trade, by abandoning our own determination to vote for it, 
the result achieved will be worth the sacrifice. We shall 
have done more good to the Free-trade cause by keeping 
the half-hearted with us than by taking the course which 
our own feelings prompt.’ Now we are far from saying 
that in no circumstances is it right to let the laggards 
set the pace for the whole company. In many cases it is 
wise and necessary to go slow, or even to pause for a time 
in order to maintain unity and common action. But in 
this case such a course is not wise. We are confronted 
at this moment with the greatest and most momentous 
issue that the nation has had presented to it for the last 
fifty years. The country is deeply stirred, and everywhere 
men are taking sides in regard to it. Those who take 
the Free-trade side realise that it is no small and 
unimportant struggle in which they are engaged. 
They see their opponents led by the most active and 
astute politician of the day, supported by zealous fol- 
lowers, and followers with the command of immense 
wealth and all that wealth can secure in the matter of 
energy and organisation, and they know that unless they 
are prepared to spare no effort in opposing the policy of 





Protection that policy will prevail. They realise also that 
in politics, as in war, the only effective form of defence jg 
the counter-attack, and that unless they are prepared to 
meet energy with energy, zeal with zeal, and to oppose 
conviction and enthusiasm to wealth and the type of 
organisation which wealth brings with it, they will be 
beaten. This being the actual situation, the Unionist 
Free-traders in the country—the men who mean to 
maintain both the Union and Free-trade—appeal to their 
leaders in Parliament for strong and fearless action. And 
what is to be the response to that appeal? If the resolyo 
of the Free-food party in Parliament is not to be recon. 
sidered—as we still trust it may be—instead of strong and 
fearless action they are to see those leaders adopt a policy 
of weakness and indecision. When they ask for bread they 
are to be given a stone,—the stone of inertia and of feeble 
compromise. The House of Commons is asked to condemn 
the present Government, not on their whole policy or on 
any mere party issue, but because they have given proofs 
which cannot be misunderstood that instead of Opposing 
Mr. Chamberlain’s proposals they are willing to give those 
proposals their countenance and support. With this issue 
before them, are the Unionist Free-traders to refuse to con. 
demn the Government? Such a refusal would mean that 
Free-traders are unwilling to condemn those who support 
the opponents of Free-trade. Concealed though this may 
be for the moment, the Unionist Free-trade electors are 
certain to discover before long the true meaning of the 
policy of walking out, and are as certain to condemn it. 
‘Though the view may not yet be accepted in Parliament, 
in the country Unionist Free-traders hold that those who 
profess to lead them should not hesitate to condemn the 
supporters of Protection. 


For these reasons we trust that the Unionist Fre. 
traders will reconsider their decision, and that even 
at the sacrifice of unanimity the whole-hearted Free- 
traders will be left free to condemn the Government 
for the part they have played in lending countenance 
and support to Mr. Chamberlain’s schemes. It is 
possible, too, that in the debate Mr. Balfour or his 
lieutenants may go further than they have yet gone— 
though that has been almost the whole way—in openly 
proclaiming their sympathy with and support of Mr. 
Chamberlain’s policy. In that event those who are 
bound to the policy of walking out will be unable to mark 
their sense of the new situation in the only effective 
manner open to them,—that is, by their votes. In truth, 
the decision to walk out places the convinced and whole- 
hearted Free-traders in an utterly false position. By 
abstaining they tell the world that they cannot agree that 
the Government have done anything worthy of condem- 
nation. Yet we all know that in their hearts they hold 
that the Government have incurred the condemnation of 
all sincere Free-traders for the course they have pursued 
in regard to the Chamberlain policy. But they will 
have done worse than merely deal an indirect blow at 
Free-trade. They will have injured deeply the cause of 
Unionism. They will have failed to make the much-needed 
protest that a man has the right to be both a Unionist and 
a Free-trader, and also the right to make his Free-trade 
views effective by voting against Protection. If the electors 
have not that truth presented strongly to them, they will 
get to believe—as Mr. Chamberlain desires—that a man 
who is a Free-trader must leave his party and become a 
Liberal, and thus men who might have been retained for 
Unionism will be lost to it. Surely the Unionist Free- 
trade Members of Parliament will not miss the great 
opportunity which will be given them on Monday night to 
show the world that a Unionist may also be a Free-trader, 
and a Free-trader not merely in name but in deed. 





RUSSIA AND NEUTRAL RIGHTS. 


TYXHOUGH Mr. Balfour’s statement in the House of 

Commons on Thursday was on the whole reassuring, 
the situation created by Russian naval action must still be 
regarded as grave. In view of this fact, and of the com- 
plicated issues involved, we desire to insist, as we did last 
week, on the need for both coolness and firmness. It is a case 
in which it is imperatively necessary to trust the Govern- 
ment, for they alone have all the facts at their disposal. 
All that the public ought to do, and can do, is to let the 
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Ministry feel that it will support them in whatever action 
they may deem necessary to ensure the honour and safety 
of the nation. The public, that is, must not either catch at 
the driver’s arm, or abuse him as a coward, a fool, or a 
reckless incompetent. To pursue such a course is as un- 
patriotic as it is undignified. What the Government have 
a right to expect from all sections of the nation is stern 
silence,—the silence neither of apathy nor panic. We are 
lad to note that the leading organs of the Opposition, 
such as the Westminster Gazette, the Daily Chronicle, and 
the Manchester Guardian, have shown admirable reticence 
and good sense, and that not a word has been spoken by 
them to make the task of the Administration more 
difficult. We wish we could say the same of the whole 
of the Unionist Press. Most of them have, no doubt, 
written with a befitting sense of responsibility ; but we 
regret to note that the Morning Post has treated 
the question at issue in a tone which must be con- 
demned by all responsible persons as unworthy of its 
best traditions. We have not a word to say against those 
who desire that Britain should maintain an unflinching 
attitude—on the contrary, we approve warmly of such a 
course—but we must protest in the strongest manner in 
our power against the tone and temper that marked the 
leading article in Wednesday’s issue of the Morning Post. 
As an example of what we mean we will quote certain 
passages from the article in question, and let our readers 
judge whether any good can come during the present crisis 
from such an attack on the Administration :— 


“Settled convictions may be inconvenient when the business 

is to manage so peculiar a debating society as the House of 
Commons, where, whatever the arguments, the votes are governed 
by the colour of the posters at the last General Election. But to 
keep a great mercantile marine and a great sea trade when the 
sea is a theatre of war absolutely needs settled convictions and 
the determination to carry them into action. Mr. Balfour spoke 
the other day of his anxiety. What did he mean? Was it 
anxiety to keep British trade secure from interruption? That 
would have led to action that might have caused anxiety in 
St. Petersburg. Was it anxiety lest too decided a course just 
now might lead to complications? That is just the anxiety 
that the Russian action was intended to produce...... Our 
prayer is for peace in the time of the present Government, which 
has shown its inefficiency in regard to war. But peace is not 
always preserved by being afraid of war, which is the plain 
English for being afraid of complications. ..... If, therefore, 
the Government has as yet no settled convictions on the subject 
at large, it is to be hoped that Mr. Balfour will not improvise 
them, but that he will be guided by the consensus of those who 
understand the subject. Unfortunately the Government has 
never yet on any subject attempted to work on that principle, 
and has not, in regard to any matter of national significance, 
created the organisation which can discover and register the 
principles on which those who are competent in that matter are 
agreed.” 
To most of the general and abstract propositions here laid 
down we do not, of course, desire to take exception. They 
are not without justification. What we contend is that to 
express them with such acrimony, at such a moment and in 
such a context, is neither wise nor patriotic. Our leading 
daily newspapers have as a rule shown a strong sense of 
public responsibility, and the Morning Post has hitherto had 
every right to claim its full share of the praise due in this 
respect. We trust, therefore, that the tone of Wednesday’s 
article will prove to have been merely a temporary aberra- 
tion of temper, and that further reflection on the question 
of the hour will show those responsible for its editorial 
columns how unpatriotic it is at the present moment to 
assail the Government, and almost to assume that they 
will fail in their duty to the nation. As our readers know, 
we are anything but thick-and-thin supporters of the 
Government, and hold that in many respects they have 
been guilty of grave lapses from public duty; but we 
should never dream of attacking them at a moment when 
they need the confidence and support of the whole nation. 
However much we may differ from them in home politics, 
we know that they are Englishmen, and that they will do 
their best for England at a juncture like the present. 
Whatever their faults in the past, they must, while they 
remain his Majesty’s Government, and while the ques- 
tions pending with Russia are still unsettled, receive in 
foreign affairs the support and confidence of the nation as 
a whole 

While maintaining this attitude towards the Govern- 
ment—an attitude which, we are convinced, has the 

sympathy of the bulk of the nation, whether Unionists or 





Liberals, Free-traders or Protectionists—it is not onl 
right, but necessary, that the facts and principles pan 
in the present controversy should be calmly discussed. 
In the first place, we would ask our readers to remember 
that the problem of the passage of the Dardanelles by 
ships of the Russian Volunteer Fleet is a matter which 
must be kept entirely distinct from those of contraband of 
war, and of the right of a belligerent to convert its 
merchant ships into men-of-war and use them for all 
purposes for which men-of-war can be legitimately used. 
As we understand the law on the subject, any Govern- 
ment can take up merchantmen and convert them into 
men-of-war, provided that they give notice to neutral 
Powers that they have effected such a change. The reason 
is clear. If a vessel is to exercise the tremendous rights 
which international usage confers upon a ship of war, the 
world must be able to distinguish clearly between merchant 
vessels and warships. But in the case of converted 
merchantmen it can only do this if it has received 
notice of the fact of conversion. This being so, the breach 
of international law committed by the Russians would 
seem to consist in the fact that they did not give us,aneutral 
Power, notice that the ships of the Volunteer Fleet sent by 
Russia to the Red Sea had become ships of war. To insist 
on such notice, and to refuse to converted merchantmen the 
rights of warships till notice has been given, is a matter 
in regard to which we hold that no compromise is possible. 
But though we hold this view, we cannot think it right 
to maintain the contention—made or inferred in certain 
quarters—that because a ship may have passed the Dar- 
danelles in contravention of a treaty she can never act as 
a ship of war. The wrongful passage of the Dardanelles, 
even if it is proved up to the hilt, cannot be held to 
impress ships with a character which renders them for 
ever incapable of becoming ships of war. We hold, there- 
fore, that the ‘Smolensk’ and the ‘ Petersburg’ when they 
searched our ships violated international usage, not owing 
to their past irregularities, but because we had received 
no notice that they had become men-of-war. That they 
had previously violated the international treaty rights in 
passing through the Dardanelles with guns and armed 
crews on board is another and most important matter, 
and one calling for an international settlement; but it 
only creates confusion to treat these two separate violations 
of public right simultaneously. 


Our conclusion, then, would be that after Russia has 
given us proper notice of conversion, her converted 
merchantmen may search for contraband of war, and if 
they find it, may take the ship into a Russian harbour 
and bring her before a Prize Court. If, however, the 
goods she claims to be contraband prove after all not 
to be contraband, then she must be prepared to pay 
the fullest compensation for her error, and that com- 
pensation should be exacted from her to the utmost. 
‘hose who exercise rights so arbitrary as the right of 
search must only be allowed their pound of flesh, and the 
exaction of an ounce more must be sternly visited on 
them. 


Beyond these comparatively simple conclusions comes 
the case of the ‘ Knight Commander,’ which, it is alleged, 
was seized by Russia as containing contraband of war, and 
not taken before a Prize Court, but sunk at once. If this 
statement contains the whole of the facts, Russia has no 
excuse for her action. Even if the ship had carried nothing 
but contraband, the Russians had no right to sink her, but 
only the right to take her before a Prize Court. The sole 
exception to this would be created by some hostile act on 
the part of the ‘ Knight Commander.’ Had she refused to 
heave to when ordered by the Russians, or had her crew 
attempted to overpower the prize crew, or had she tried to 
ram the Russian cruiser, no doubt the action of sinking 
might be justified. But as far as we know no such hostile 
action took place, at least none was mentioned by Mr. 
Balfour. We gather, indeed, from the tone of his remarks 
that there can have been no such action, or else he would 
hardly have spoken of a breach of international law. But 
if there was a breach of international law, and the ship 
was wrongfully sunk, then the case is clear, and Russia 
must be held responsible for her wrongful acts, and must 
pay the fullest compensation in respect thereof. In 
regard to this point we cannot give way or admit any 
compromise. If it turns out that Russia has chosen to 
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sink a ship which she ought to have taken before a Prize 
Court, she must abide by the consequences of her action. 

On the whole question we can only say again that 
patience, firmness, and calmness must be our watchwords 
till the problem is settled. The public must give the 
Government its fullest confidence and support, and it must 
expect from them that the Russian case will be examined 
without prejudice, and also without fear or favour. 
If the Russian action can be justified by international 
usage, then no ill-feeling caused by the offensive way in 
which Russia has acted must be allowed to precipitate a 
quarrel. If, on the other hand, Russia cannot justify her 
action, the fullest compensation must be demanded and 
exacted from her for every action ascertained to be contrary 
to the just rights of neutrals. 





THE EXTERNAL POLICY OF FRANCE. 


AY improvement has occurred in the position of France 
of which our countrymen, we think, are not yet 
quite aware. They all know that the Republic, in spite of 
many internal obstacles, has brought its democratic Army 
—it is the most democratic Army in the world, for all 
exemptions have been abolished—up to such a strength 
and such an energy of discipline that its chances in a 
contest with Germany would depend, as in the history of 
France they always have depended, upon the comparative 
ability of the generals. ‘The artillery, in particular, is 
probably better, owing to a profusion of expenditure, than 
that of the rival State, and the soldiers themselves believe 
that they have acquired a new mobility. The British public, 
however, though aware of these facts, has hardly noticed 
the immense progress which France has made in the 
direction of foreign politics. M. Combes made a speech 
last Sunday upon this subject which his enemies have 
denounced as too vainglorious; but the thought in his 
mind, which he expressed rather carelessly, was, we believe, 
well founded. 

France has in this department, so to speak, stripped 
herself for battle. She has relieved herself of a multitude 
of burdens which in any great emergency would have 
hampered her free action. She has maintained her Treaty 
with Russia so far as to relieve herself greatly from 
apprehension on the German side, but has at the same 
time loosened many bonds which impeded, at least, her 
diplomatic action. She was, for example, owing to her 
perverse policy of pin-pricks, almost entitled to consider 
Britain an enemy, and certainly entitled to believe that 
this country would witness her failures rather with a 
sense of relief than with any sympathy. Owing partly 
to the unusual ability and moderation of M. Deleass¢, and 
partly to a change of sentiment within the French people 
themselves, this situation has been exchanged for an entente 
cordiale so sincere that it might in many contingencies be 
rapidly transmuted into a firm alliance. Englishmen of 
the last generation saw such an alliance, and it lasted 
undisturbed through one great war. The desperate bitter- 
ness, again, which existed between herself and Italy— 
which was fostered both by the Papacy and by the two 
Imperial Governments of the Triple Alliance, and which 
seemed to be spreading till Italian workmen could not live 
in France or French gentlemen sojourn in Italy—has been 
carefully soothed away by concessions which have enabled 
the Italians to improve their economic position, and to recog- 
nise that in the Mediterranean their interests and those of 
France are not incurably diverse. The jealousy existing 
between France and Spain also, upon which Bismarck 
traded when he proposed a Hohenzollern candidate for the 
Spanish throne, has been gradually removed, and the 
economic relation has been drawn closer, until the two 
Governments have been able only this week to accept the 
bases of a plan for “ extinguishing the Pyrenees” by the 
construction of two magnificent tunnels, which will allow 
of swift and direct communication by railway between 
Madrid and Paris. The obstacle to this great project was 
strategic fear, and this has at length been removed. The 
great problem of the future of Morocco, again, which divided 
France from Spain as well as Great Britain, has been 
settled to her advantage, so that she will reign in Northern 
Africa from Mequinez to Tunis and from Algeria to Lake 
Tchad over an Empire which she believes will in the end 
sustain the whole overspill of her population. She has, 
indeed, abandoned her claims on Egypt, but in return 





she has obtained, as is explained in the July Edinbuy 
Review, full sovereignty over all the territories she hag 
claimed in West Africa, and the power of changing the 
Sahara, if she will expend the money and the effort 
into provinces as rich as the poorer provinces of India, 
We are not so confident as the writer in the Edinburgh, 
Review that she will succeed in this branch of her policy, 
for we doubt if the difficulties presented by Nature can he 
entirely overcome by science, or if a vast expanse of desert 
can be cosseted into fertility by multiplying artesian 
wells ; but we admit fully with him that, although France 
is incapable of colonisation, she can create most valuable 
dependencies. There are features in the government of 
Algeria, expensive though it is, which we should do well 
to imitate. At all events, even if it should prove im. 
possible to stud the Sahara with oases which will 
permanently endure, France is released within the sphere 
of her energy from opposition, and has as free a hand to 
make experiments in her section of Africa as we havo 
ourselves in ours. An immense weight has been taken 
from her shoulders, and for the first time since 1871 her 
statesmen can feel that they can initiate new efforts or 
direct their diplomacy independent of external menace. 
We record this change in the condition of France with 
the more pleasure, first, because we regard an alliance 
with the Republic as by far the most promising of all 
that can be offered for our acceptance, and secondly, 
because we believe that the promise of peace with which 
all French statesmen now decorate their speeches is much 
more sincere than the professions with which it is cus- 
tomary for Sovereigns and statesmen to deprecate alarm. 
The French electors rule their Cabinet, and the electors of 
France are for the time being devoted to a policy of 
peace. How long this new impulse will last it is im- 
possible to decide, for it is hardly in accord with the long 
history of France, or with the character which Europe has 
for generations attributed to her people. It may arise 
from the fact that, for the first time in her history, every 
man in France is compelled to pass through the military 
mill, and is able to feel acutely that if he votes for war he 
is voting for personal sacrifices to be made by himself or his 
children. Or, and this is more possible, it may arise from 
the desire to solve in tranquillity some of their heavy 
internal problems, and to make the equality which her 
people have always sought in their recent Revolutions a 
little more real. It is now, by the confession of most 
French thinkers, disturbed or impeded by needless and 
very serious inequalities of fortune. Or, and this is the 
most probable of all the explanations, the desire for 
greater and more diffused physical comfort which is in 
all white countries the dominant note of this genera- 
tion has seized in a special degree upon the population 
of France. Their endless industry, which is surpassed 
only by that of the population of China, has not, they feel, 
yet brought them its complete reward, or terminated that 
sense of pecuniary apprehension which lies at the root of 
the French habit of saving pence for investment. But 
whatever its cause, and however liable it may be to be 
arrested by an outburst of emotion, or by the appearance 
of a man of ambitious genius, it cannot be doubted that 
the population of France is for the moment averse to war, 
—so averse that it would overthrow any Government 
which, without the gravest excuse, brought it to the edge 
of a serious campaign. All her successful statesmen make 
peace their theme, and the party which persistently 
murmurs that the glory of France is dimmed succeeds 
only in preventing unanimity at the polls. France will 
not accept insult any more than she ever has done; 
but no one intentionally insults France, and in the 
absence of insult her people approve a policy which 
gives no provocations. They are not greatly desirous 
of expansion anywhere, for they think their children 
perish too fast, even in Northern Africa; and apart from 
the coast of the Mediterranean, no project of expansion 
comes really home to the peasantry, who, though they leave 
their Government a free hand in the great inland sea, are 
not without a recollection that conscripts sent to “Africa” 
are very rapidly invalided, and that those conscripts are 
their own children, whose health is the first of the family 
assets. We believe France to be so devoted to peace that 
she would sacrifice even the Russian Alliance rather than 
risk for the sake of her ally the grave losses and graver 
risks that must be involved in any war with a first-class 
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Power. France is not exactly afraid of anything, but she 
js penetrated for the moment with the ideas which 


dominated Sir Robert Walpole. 





MR. MORLEY AT EDINBURGH. 


R. MORLEY sometimes condenses his thought, or 

M at all events the expression of his thought, a little 

too much. It is a rare fault in our day when the tendency 

;; towards a slipshod diffuseness ; but still it is a fault. 

We wish, for example, that he had a little expanded the 

most striking passage in his speech of last Saturday before 

the University of Edinburgh, so that his readers—and such 

a speech has a hundred readers for one hearer—might be a 

little more certain of his precise meaning. He regretted 

vreatly the fewness, even among the eminent, of those who 
are really lovers of truth, quoting a friend of large experi- 
ence who had only found four such men. He did not 
mean, he explained, lovers of truth in its ordinary and 
limited sense, but ‘men who are free from the imprison- 
ment of formula; I mean men who are tolerably free, 
tolerably detached from the affairs of party in Church and 
State, with width of apprehension, power of comprehen- 
sion, which, after all, is the true aim of culture, with the 
ability to adjust their opinions to the opinions of others, 
to recognise the opinions of others who differ from them— 
violently if you like—whom they regard—rightly if you 
like—as wrong.” That opinion, coming as it does from 
one of the few thoughtful politicians left among us, has 
been accepted almost everywhere as wise; but is it alto- 
gether and universally sound? It means, as we under- 
stand it, that detachment of mind is the ideal to be sought 
in culture, that men who possess that quality are the best 
educated, and therefore, on the whole, the best qualified for 
the affairs of life,—in which, by the way, Mr. Morley thinks 
it well for you to immerse yourself. We are disposed, in 
part at all events, to question the truth of that utterance. 

It is true, no doubt, perhaps supremely true, about those 

whose business in life is reflection, about authors, 

publicists, and the men who are the salt of great 

Universities. Europe would be a different place if all 

publicists had acquired, and were always disposed to dis- 

play, this lauded quality ; and perhaps the teaching caste 
might gain from it a new power of imparting wisdom to 
the taught. But we cannot blind ourselves to the fact that 

Shakespeare’s opinion is at least equally true,—the opinion 

which held it unwise for men of action to be “sicklied o’er 
with the pale cast of thought.” Too much detachment, 
impartiality, love of seeing both sides, is often fatal to 
eonviction, and with the weakening of conviction the power 
of action often becomes weak. ‘The theologian, for in- 
stance, of all men, needs Mr. Morley’s “ love of truth,” and 
the detachment which should follow it; but the theologians 
who have founded Churches have rarely been distinguished 
for that quality. Mr. Morley would hardly declare the 
effectiveness of Erasmus equal to that of Luther; and 
the man who, of all uninspired men in history, held 
the minds of his followers in the strongest grip—viz., 
Mahommed—was probably of all men the one farthest 
from Mr. Morley’s ideal. We should say ourselves—the 
thought is a disturbing one, we admit—that, in spite of 
the fact that the Founder of Christianity made His Gospel 
as wide as the divinity of His nature, the success of 
Churches within the Christian fold has often been in pro- 
portion to their narrowness. The white heat of certainty 
fuses metals which the limpid water of detachment can 
only rust. This arises from the very nature of men, 
who, always conscious of the complexity of all problems, 
be it the deepest problem of theology or the best way 
to build a bridge, will rarely follow, and never believe, 
any one who can be seen thinking, or who admits 
frankly that by any possibility the truth may be on 
the other side. 

In politics the case is even stronger. Can Mr. Morley, 
who knows history so well, name a man who has done 
great things, and of whom he would unhesitatingly say 
that his moving impulse was a love of truth as 
defined by himself at Edinburgh? He will hardly reply 
by quoting Mr. Balfour, who has a beautifully detached 
mind, which he uses to increase his adroitness ; and he will 
convince few if he quotes Mr. Gladstone, who, no doubt, 





— 


swayed him. Of the great and successful men who have 
crossed the European stage in his time, whom would he 
name as one who had trained his mind to the impartiality 
and detachment which he presses upon the students of 
Edinburgh University? Not the most successful of all, 
for Bismarck never was even just to an opponent’s thought; 
nor Gambetta, who the moment the Church was con- 
cerned was as bigoted in the reverse direction as any 
Torquemada. Cavour came nearest to his definition; but 
we suspect that Cavour’s marvellous power of reading the 
minds of his opponents sprung from insight, such as is 
occasionally given to the prejudiced, rather than from 
detachment, though no doubt his idea of a free Church in 
a free Stute rose in a wonderful way above the adminis- 
trator’s prejudice as well as the clerical’s. But even he 
hardly understood the Papacy which he defeated. Intoler- 
ance of prejudice, in fact, is the prejudice of the detached, 
of the men who, in Mr. Morley’s judgment, are seeking for 
truth only, and who in seeking it part company with the 
majority so completely that the fissure would of itself 
suffice to explain their failures in action. Would Mr. 
Morley, whose own detachment of mind is so nearly 
perfect, trust himself to draw up an Education Bill which 
all his opponents could accept? We take it that a clever 
Old Whig, full at bottom of prejudices, but determined to 
pass his Bill, and aware of the gnarls in ‘the minds of 
average Englishmen, would do the work much better. A 
certain narrowness is, in fact, essential to the success of a 
politician,—first, because the masses are narrow, and will 
remain so; and secondly, because the plans which will 
satisfy a detached mind are too big to be transmuted into 
action, or too hampered with reserves to excite the enthu- 
siasm which in modern States is the usual driving-power. 

We should say ourselves that the great modern obstacle 
to progress was the decay of certainty, especially among 
the educated,—the disposition to believe that there is a good 
argument against every proposition, and therefore an 
increasing hesitation to act upon convictions, whether old 
or new. The better men are educated, the less are they 
cocksure, the more do they recognise the complexity of 
everything, and the less they are inclined to believe that 
any proposal will greatly improve the conditions under 
which men live. They see so many abuses which the 
reform of abuses would produce that they let the abuses 
remain unreformed. The result is that the driving-power 
which is essential to success in human affairs is transferred 
to the masses, who because they suffer, or think they 
suffer, are not weakened by any capacity for perceiving 
the other side. They drive on as a flood drives on, and 
may perhaps reach their end, which is just now a much 
wider diffusion of physical comfort ; but they are delayed 
by the resistance of those who “ love truth,” and who say, 
“Wait a while; let us think”; and bewildered by the 
absence of their natural leaders, who perceive abuses quite 
clearly, but, perceiving also the reasons for those abuses, 
step out of the rush instead of showing the way. This is 
perhaps most visible in philanthropic work, the kind of 
fanatic who carried the Factory Acts and released little 
chimney-sweeps from cancerous maladies being now almost 
impossible. 'That illustration is, in truth, directly to the 
point. Does Mr. Morley believe that if Lord Shaftesbury 
had been a man who “saw all round,” a detached man 
with a luminous mind and a tolerant faith, he would have 
been better able to compel Englishmen to put an end to 
the huge mass of misery which existed when he was born, 
and was extinguished before he died, mainly by what a 
perfectly just thinker of Mr. Morley’s way of thinking might 
have been tempted to term “ his narrow fanaticism ” ? 





ALCOHOL AND REVENUE. 


HE mind of the Chancellor of the Exchequer moves 

irregularly. In some directions—in that of protec- 
tion to native industry, for example—its progress is 
lightning-like. He is a Free-trader one day, and a Pro- 
tectionist the next. But when the point at issue is only 
the removal of a tax against which an overwhelming case 
has been made out, Mr. Austen Chamberlain cannot stir a 
step without the support of a Departmental Committee. 
On Monday he was asked to remit the duty now levied on 
alcohol which has been “ denatured,” and so made useless as 
a beverage. The question may seem of small importance, 





loved truth, but always held that unanswerable truth was 
contained in the idea which at the time most strongly 


since for the common run of men alcohol ceases to be interest- 
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ing when it ceases to be potable. But it has a very real 
bearing upon English manufactures. Mr. Haldane, who 
has given great attention to the development of our 
chemical industries, is convinced that we are sustaining 
serious injury by reason of this very duty. In England 
the price of alcohol is too high to admit of its being 
used for manufactures. Our chemists are equal to 
any in the world, but when it comes to the appli- 
cation of their knowledge to industrial processes they 
are hampered by fiscal restrictions. Alcohol, accord- 
ing to Colonel Sadler, plays a great part in over a 
hundred manufactured products. But in this country 
the duty stands in the way of its being used. It is 
cheaper to import the goods into which it enters than to 
make them. Probably when the Tariff Commission comes 
to deal with this part of the industrial field it will 
recommend the levying of a heavy Custom-duty to 
compensate for the disadvantage we have thus imposed 
upon ourselves. Dimethyl aniline is a case in point. 
Colonel Sadler tells us that it was once largely made 
in this country. But when the foreigner took to 
making it he was able to sell it at 33d. a pound because he 
had his alcohol free, whereas the English manufacturer 
who had to pay duty on the alcohol used could not sell it 
under 2s. 4d. a pound. The remedy here is not the 
imposition of a duty on the manufactured article, but the 
remission of the duty levied on the alcohol used in manu- 
facturing it. This is only one of the industries affected 
by the duty. Every kind of celluloid manufactured is 
either prohibited or hampered by the increased cost of 
production. ‘The young and vigorous motor industry 
might make immense progress if alcohol could be used in 
the place of petrol. As a motive-power in locomotion, 
lighting, and heating it is still in its infancy, but 
in this country it must remain in its infancy unless 
the duty is removed. Otherwise every attempt at growth 
will be effectually prevented. Nor is it only the produc- 
tion of things into which alcohol enters that is hindered 
by the duty. Its operation is equally injurious in refer- 
ence to the production of alcohol itself. Alcohol can be 
obtained from potatoes as well as from corn, and both the 
potatoes and the corn may be damaged. In Germany, 
Colone! Sadler tells us, fifty-three million tons of potatoes 
are grown for this purpose, and in the Eastern provinces 
almost every farm has its distillery. Probably other 
products will be found available for the same purpose, and 
a very real encouragement would thus be given to agri- 
culture,—that agriculture which is commonly supposed to 
be beyond even the help of the Tariff Reformer. 

Two years ago, it seems, a clause was agreed to in 
Committee which allowed the use of alcohol in manufac- 
tures. But when the report stage was reached Sir Michael 
Hicks Beach persuaded the House to insert so many 
amendments that the concession lost all its value. On 
Monday, therefore, Mr. Hobhouse made a fresh attempt. 
He proposed that where the Inland Revenue authorities are 
satisfied that alcohol “ which has been suitably denatured 
and rendered unpotable is required for motive-power, 
lighting, heating, and manufacturing purposes, it shall be 
lawful to sell such spirit without payment of any duty 
or tax thereon.” The Chancellor of the Exchequer did not 
deny the importance of the amendment. He was content 
to fall back upon the complications with which the question 
was surrounded. He realises that the possible use of 
alcohol in manufactures has greatly increased already, and 
may increase still more. He is anxious “ carefully to con- 
sider the position in the light of new facts and discoveries, 
and to remove obstacles to enterprise in this country.” 
But there is the Revenue to be protected ; and with this 
object before him, he can only consent to the appointment 
of a Departmental Committee to go into the question and 
to present a Report which shall command universal consent. 
But however universal this consent may be, it will not of 
itself remove the duty. That will remain for at least 
another year, probably for two years, since the Committee 
will have to take evidence and prepare its Report, and its 
members will be busy men, a great part of whose time will 
be wanted for their ordinary work. But what, it may be 
said, is two years where the future of so many great in- 
dustries is concerned? We are inclined to reply : Every- 
thing. ‘Two years may give foreign rivals a start in 
the race which we shall never be able to make up. 
In countries where there is no duty on alcohol used 
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for manufactures those industries have already taken 
root, and two years may be just what they need to 
perfect their machinery and to secure the command 
of the market. The protection of the Revenue jg 
no doubt, a matter of moment; but where so much 
hangs on the abandonment of this single, and not 
very large, source of income, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer might have been a little more ready to run g 
very small risk. It is just these over-cautious delays that 
have hampered English trade in the past. We should 
have had much less reason to bemoan the decay of some 
of our industries in presence of foreign competition if we 
had always been on the watch for fresh openings for those 
new industries which are constantiy being called into bej 
by the advance of science. When the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer is told by Mr. Haldane that this country jg 
fast being left behind in the chemical race, and that this 
result is due in a large measure to the restrictions on the 
use of alcohol, he might surely have devised a remed 
which should take rather less time to come into operation 
than a Committee which is to “obtain the assistance of 
other advisers,” and eventually “enable a solution to be 
arrived at that will satisfy all parties.” The case is so clear 
that we do not doubt that this Committee, when appointed, 
will in the end recommend the abolition of the duty on de- 
natured alcohol. What we regret is the delay that must 
intervene before the preparation and presentation of its 
Report. We do not deny, of course, that the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer ought not to surrender a duty until he ig 
satisfied that the consequent loss to the Revenue is more 
than made up, as regards the national prosperity, by the 
stimulus which its removal will give to trade and industry, 
We should have thought, however, that in this instance no 
great risk would have been involved in forming his con. 
clusion on the evidence already before him, without calling 
for the help of a Departmental Committee. Still, though 
our manufacturers must wait another year at least before 
entering themselves for the chemical race, it is something 
to know that at the end of that interval they may hope to 
start with their energies quickened by the knowledge that 
their rivals are already twelve months ahead of them. If 
they are tempted to complain that they are thus heavily 
handicapped, they must cheer themselves with the thought 
that the Chancellor of the Exchequer could not spare the 
money sooner. The Revenue must be protected, though 
industry starves. 








THE CALL OF THE ALPS. 

HE new edition of Murray’s “ Handbook for Switzerland” 
which Mr. Stanford has just published is a delight to 

the reader who finds pleasure in tantalising himself with 
reminiscences. A mere gazetteer, a list of names, will awaken 
the fancy : how much more a book with an admirable map of 
sinister-loocking mountains every few pages! Any man who 
has once seriously fallen in love with a wild sport has laid up 
for himself an abiding madness. He may think to smother 
it deep down under layers of respectability and daily duties 
and worldly ambitions and all the other ballast of life, but it 
is there, and any moment may see it rekindled. The finding 
of some lost salmon-flies has blighted more than one pro- 
mising career, and the casual examination of a forgotten 
diary has wrecked many a peaceful home. Orion, the hunter's 
star, is never out of the heavens, and though to-day we are 
sedentary folk, intent on Fiscal Reform or marriage with a 
deceased wife’s sister, to-morrow may behold us lending willing 
ears to the call from the wilds, and ready to sell our all to feel 
the rod in our hands again or get our feet on the sharp saddle 
of snow. Of all the moods of wild Nature, none call so per- 
sistently upon their votaries as the great mountains ; and the 
Alps are of great mountains the most aceessible and the most 
fascinating. What is the secret of their charm? Sir Martin 
Conway in his admirable book has written a noble apologia of 
mountaineering, and finds its secret to lie in the height, the 
great spaces, the solitude, the contrast between fertile valleysand 
savage uplands, the long-descended human interest of the great 
peaks, and the eternal desire of human nature to strive with 
something, and to attain mastery over the perverse forces of 
Nature. All are good reasons and true; and yet, if they 
were all, the climber might be contented with easier and more 
secluded mountains. The mere lover of hills will find in the 
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Alps his inheritance shared with many thousands of clamorous 
tourists. He will find his love of solitude sorely outraged 
pefore he can achieve his ambition. For the truth is that to 
the true mountaineer the Alps of to-day are fall of grave 
drawbacks. If he seeks them at the best times, in spring and 
autumn, he will see indeed the wonderful valleys, and he will 
not be disturbed by picnics, but the inner courts of the hills 
will be as inaccessible to him as if he had remained in Surrey. 
If he tries to achieve the impossible, he will be met by the 
emphatic refusals of wiser guides. If he seeks them at the 
right season, he will find every inn overflowing with strangers, 
even those perched, like the Riffel and the Bel Alp, high up 
on the hill shoulders. He will find himself among a race 
who wear dress-clothes of an evening, and saunter up grass- 
slopes and brag of ascents. What with Strauss-playing 
bands, and ladies in their best frocks, and strings of tourists 
steered by indifferent guides across easy glaciers, and the finest 
climbs so staled by common use as to have lost all the glamour 
of pioneering, it will be a hardy soul which retains its enthu- 
siasm. The vulgarity of the summer valleys has done much 
to cheapen the wintry magnificence of the peaks. But not 
all: the charm still remains, and remains because the Alps 
are different from ordinary mountains. If their fascination 
lay only in their solitude, their beauty, and their historic 
interest, it would have shrunk with the inroads of second-rate 
civilisation. But it abides because they retain a core of un- 
tameable savagery; they are not only mountains, they are 
mountains of snow and ice. 

It was different, indeed, in the great days of the “ sixties,” 
when every season saw some virgin peak fall before the hardy 
pioneers, who penetrated to far valleys and created with toil 
and peril the craft of mountaineering. In their eyes the Alps 
may well have had all the charms of other mountains ; their 
valleys were still lonely and simple, the peasants still 
unsophisticated, the whole region the preserve of adventurous 
spirits. But nowadays these things are gone, and we must 
look for their abiding charm to that which they share with no 
other European range,—their essential savagery. They are 
still the home of ice and snow, and still the playground of the 
elements. Though the Matterhorn cliffs be covered with ropes 
and stanchions, though rest-houses and cabanes dot the higher 
slopes of the Oberland, there are still the great snowfields and 
theendless peaks which are unfashionable because they do not 
rise from a hotel-strewn valley. Like the veld, the bush, and 
the high seas, snow mountains are one of the primeval types 
of the created world. Nature is bared to her foundation,— 
rock, snow, ice, and tempests. None of the soft accretions 
with which she has made the lowlands habitable are there. 
She has no care for man or human life in that wild no-man’s- 
land, where the forces which shaped the globe still work out 
their stern drama,— 

“Only the mightier movement sounds and passes, 
Only winds and rivers, life and death.” 

It is good for man to go into such places, for his soul is 
braced by the austerity and the conflict between his poor 
strength and skill and the relentless natural world. It is 
good for him to stand now and then “high in the stainless 
eminence of air,” for he will lose the little cares which dog 
our common life, and gain something of the serenity and 
strength of the wilds. But only a god or a madman can 
live long in such communion, and it is in the incidents of 
travel and the trivial needs of sustenance that that human 
element is found which provides the corrective. The bivouac 
on the rock platform, the camp on the high glacier, the care- 
fully husbanded food and wine, the pipe smoked in the 
sleeping-bag,—such trivial things provide the foil to the 
austerity of Nature, the homeliness which gives man domi- 
nation over the solitudes. When he has taken sleep and 
refreshment in those dead spaces, und has sustained life in a 
world which ignores him, he has brought the mountains into 
the circle of his own being. He is a true mountaineer, for he 
has striven with the wilds and conquered. 

The Alps still give this high pleasure, but it must be 
sought for. The mastery, not of man, but of man’s domesticity, 
has been pushed further into the solitudes, and the most 
intimate of mountaineering delights can be found only in 
deep retreats. Nothing can take away the beauty of the 
valleys and the lower slopes, the lakes and the passes, but 
they are tame beauties nowadays, and the true mountain 








quality is far from tameness. The hills may have countless 
other interests and charms, but they must have a core of 
savagery, a remnant of the old fierce Nature which is so alien to 
the lives of most of us. It is the quest of this that drives 
many of the most devoted lovers of the Alps to ranges 
further afield. It was no mere vulgar wish to add to their 
list of ascents which took Mr. Donkin to the Caucasus and 
Mr. Mummery to Hindu Koosh, but the desire to get what the 
old generation of Alpine climbers got,—an untamed and 
uncharted snow world, where a man might enjoy the exquisite 
satisfaction of the pioneer. Every season sees some new 
expedition to the Himalayas, or the Andes, or the Selkirks, 
and though all who have once loved the Alps must return to 
them, the mountaineer, while he possesses youth and health, 
tends to seek his pleasure in places where there is less to 
distract, and where he can obtain the freehold of the snows. 
The Alps will always remain the Holy Land of mountain 
adventure, and in their tremendous ramifications there is 
enough still unknown to satisfy the most exacting. But as 
arange they cannot offer quite the same lordly inducements 
which they held out to our fathers. The “call of the wild” 
to the mountaineer comes more from other and remoter peaks, 
from the giants of the Himalayas and the Karakoram, from 
the unexplored Northern wastes of the Rockies, from the 
long chain of the Andes, and, not least, from the equatorial 
snows of Ruwenzori. In these he is still a pioneer and an 
adventurer, a pigmy wrestling with the fierce gods who guard 
the inner courts of the snows. But he will find that the Alps 
are still his mountain alphabet, he will think of all mountains 
in the terms of the Chamonix Aiguilles or the Dent Blanche, 
and in his own mind will measure all ascents by the peaks 
which were his first love. For both to the climber and the 
mere seeker of the picturesque the Alps have become the 
essential mountain type, and their call is the call of all heights 
and solitudes. 





THE PROFESSIONAL SUFFERER. 
4 Y professional sufferer I mean any person who has 
great self-knowledge, a consummate gift for its 
expression in language, and an abnormal talent for feeling 
discomfort and discovering the ugly.” This little portrait of 
a most maleficent type of character occurs in a charming 
essay by Mrs. Craigie entitled “The Science of Life” (London: 
Burns and Oates, 1s. net). The professional sufferers are, we 
fear, becoming a very large army, and there is no doubt that 
their presence interferes very largely with the practice of the 
art of life. They make it very hard to be happy, for the man 
who would make the most of life must start from the hypo- 
thesis that much can be made, and that, given average con- 
ditions, it is possible to find more beauty than ugliness in it, 
more to praise than to condemn, more to enjoy than to 
revile. The object of the professional sufferers is to destroy 
this hypothesis. Their chief weapon is the pen, their 
influence is everywhere. They numbér among their com- 
manders a good many men of genius; but from their rank- 
and-file are not excluded the weak possessors of a single gift, 
—the gift of expressing pain. On the Continent their name 
is legion; even here they number their recruits by thousands. 
Their doctrines are spreading, and bid fair seriously to disturb 
the common serenity. 

Of course, these satellites of a particular manifestation of 
genius have their good points, otherwise their influence 
could not be so great. They often feel a deal of pity, 
and they understand the sad side of sympathy without 
knowing anything of that other side, the side which has so 
much to do with the art of life—we mean sympathy with 
happiness. It does not belong to the art of life to put aside a 
small trouble in order to enter into a larger one; that belongs 
simply to a good heart; but it does belong to the art of life to 
put aside a small trouble in order to enter into some one else’s 
small pleasure, and it belongs not only to a good will but to a 
strong one. Deliberately to subordinate some worry which 
has taken hold of the mind to a lighter and more cheerful 
train of thought, in order not tospread the wild-fire contagion 
of mental discomfort, requires no small amount of mental 
force. It is certainly a sign of weakness that so many of the 
serious are so sad, and their attitude renders them in part 
responsible for the noisy frivolity which comes of reaction. 
English critics of foreign fiction incessantly deplore the 
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hopeless melancholy of its tone, but we find the same sadness 
and the same disillusionment in our own writers. Rudyard 
Kipling, of course, stands out as a brilliant exception; but, 
speaking generally, the world depicted in novels is a 
different and a far less happy one than that in which 
the heroes and heroines of fifty years ago disported them- 
selves. Judging by books, and by a great deal of the 
cultivated conversation of the hour, we should imagine that 
life was far less worth having than it used to be. Yet in so 
far as the world has changed at all it has certainly changed 
for the better. Every advance in civilisation increases the 
possibilities of happiness. We know, of course, that all pro- 
fessional sufferers will deny this; but do they ever try to 
imagine themselves living before the great ameliorations of 
the last seventy years? Do they realise what dulness the 
means of locomotion have dispersed, what agonies the discovery 
of chloroform has lulled, how much cruelty legislation has 
curbed, how much kinder the people have become, and what 
the strict carrying out of the law has counted for in the 
development of the public conscience? Do they consider the 
increased opportunities which now reach to the very bottom 
of society, and mean the spread of hope, or would they deny 
the joys of successful struggle? Most of the reforms con- 
ceived a hundred years ago have been carried out, and 
carried out more thoroughly than those who dreamed of 
them could have hoped. Suppose that a doctor devoted to 
his profession who lived a hundred years ago could come 
to life again and be taken over any of the hospitals in 
the great capitals of Europe; suppose he were told that 
operations too complicated to have been dreamed of in his 
day were now successfully performed without causing the 
patient a single pang, and that all the skill and care and 
luxury he saw before him was at the disposal of the sick poor, 
—he could but feel that the misery of life had been in an 
immense degree mitigated. Again, what a delightful sight 
the much-abused Board-school, with its airy rooms, orderly 
children, and pleasant-mannered teachers, would be to the 
educational theorist of seventy years ago who dreamed of 
righteous Factory Acts and of a time when every child would 
be able to read. All the multitudinous luxuries and con- 
veniences of science are new. All the absorbing daily 
interests supplied by the electric telegraph are new. All the 
ladders which reach from the lowest stratum of society to the 
highest are new. Life is in every way pleasanter and more 
interesting than it was. Yet as real suffering has decreased 
professional suffering has become more common. Great and 
small philosophers preach pessimism; it is insinuated in 
difficult treatises, in flippant conversations, and in novels 
with or without a purpose. Serious young people pause in 
the midst of their occupations to confide in their elders that 
they would just as soon never have been born; and indeed we 
believe, if a new general Thanksgiving were to be written, 
there would be letters in the papers demanding that the 
Creation clause should be left out. 

How is the art of life, which is the art of happiness, to be 
carried on in the midst of this sombre propaganda, whose 
adherents not only distress the world, but, with a humorous 
shamelessness, demand its gratitude into the bargain. To them, 
they declare, the ordinary man owes his glimpse of reality ; 
and the ordinary man seldom seems to make the obvious 
retort that he has been familiar with reality some long time 
before the professional sufferer was born. If only the genial 
commonplace crowd could get some cheerful genius to lead them, 
they might start a counter-agitation and crush the professional 
sufferers out of existence. Their first task—and it would be 
a difficult one—would be to convince the thinking world that 
it has fallen under the tyranny of a new obscurantism, and 
that theso-called realists are not realists at all. The professional 
sufferers have on their side the strong argument that a great 
deal of what they say can be proved. They deceive the world, not 
because the world cannot distinguish between the true and 
the false, but because it cannot distinguish between the true 
and the typical. They tell us of all sorts of horrors, for which 
they can give chapter and verse, and they leave out of count 
altogether the immense sum of happiness which outweighs it 
all. They manage—such is their unfortunate skill—to interest 
their hearers so intensely in the details of their own moral 
and mental symptoms that we all begin to believe that we 
have got the same complaint. The old obscurantism at least 
kept in view some kind of ideal, and directed men’s eyes to 





what was strengthening and elevating. The new obscurantism 
bids fair to be worse than the old. Freedom to inquire, if 
it leads to generalisation from exceptions, may conduct the 
ordinary man farther from the’ truth than he had strayeq 
when he accepted without comment so much of knowledge as 
it pleased the learned to give him. A picture of life which 
showed only its pleasanter side, as the early Victorian novelists 
showed it, would not, no doubt, be a perfectly true picture, 
but it would be a thousand times nearer to the facts than that 
drawn by the professional sufferer, whether he have the genius 
of despair or merely the gift of grumbling. Of course the 
wicked, the diseased, and the criminal exist; but it is no true 
realism which stands them in a cirele round the reader so that 
he can see nothing else. For as the ill are to the well, as the 
few to the many, and as the abnormal to the normal, so are the 
reprobate to the respectable and the utterly wretched to the 
reasonably contented. An asylum for the sane would cover 
almost the whole world; and who could conceive the dimensions 
of a hospital for the healthy, a prison for the innocent, ora 
haven for the happy ? 

It is time we laid our heads together and sought a leader 
to guide us away from this fools’ inferno into which the 
professional sufferer would allure us. We do not want to create 
for ourselves an imaginary paradise, but to realise more truly 
the workaday world, in which we all hope to live and enjoy 
ourselves for as long as may be. 





THIRSTY BIRDS. 

N Monday, when after weeks of drought the atmosphere 
underwent such a change, prophetic of rain, that the 
windows of Windsor Castle could be plainly counted from the 
Great Western line near Slough, the thirsty birds also began 
to show signs that rain was at hand. They twittered and 
sang, and early on Tuesday morning, when the downpour had 
ceased, they crowded to the pools and puddles, or to the lake- 
lets left in the depressions of lead roofs, and there drank and 
bathed and splashed the water over their heads and backs asif 
they never could have enough of it. It is a sad “come-down” 
for a respectable family blackbird which has lived in the 
same garden for years to have to wash in the overflow of the 
garden hose, as he has been doing lately, while in places 
where no such appliances are found the birds have been 

suffering from a water-famine of a very serious kind. 

Possibly because their powers of flight enable even desert 
species to drink at least once daily, most birds do not 
seem to have acquired the power of going without water 
which several mammals possess. They generally drink at 
least three times a day in summer,-—-in the morning about 
9 o'clock, again between half-past 12 and 1, and again 
before they go to roost. It might be thought that the birds 
of heaths and commons, such as whinchats, stonechats, wheat- 
ears, and the meadow pipit, which is often found on very 
waterless ground, do not drink often. But if the watering 
places near such heaths are watched, it will be seen that these 
birds fly considerable distances to visit them. Between the 
sea marshes of Orford, on the Suffolk coast, and the fine old 
park of Campsea Ash, some miles inland, lies the wild and 
desolate tract of Tunstall Heath, over which the road passes. 
In a hollow close by the road is a pool, which only dries up 
entirely in very hot weather. To this pond there fly from the 
different parts of this dry and heathery tract birds of all kinds, 
especially the heath birds proper, as well as such species 4s 
yellow-hammers, linnets, chaffinches, and the small warblers. 
Each bird comes alone, flies down to the water, drinks re- 
peatedly, and then wings its way back to its own particular 
haunt. When the pool dries up they still fly there for a few 
days to see if any water is left, and finding none, hang round 
the spot for some time, apparently at a loss where to go 
next. 

In a long drought, and almost equally in a protracted frost, 
English birds suffer much from thirst. They may be seen 
sitting with their beaks wide open at such times, exhibiting 
every sign of discomfort, and possibly of suffering. Rooks 
and jackdaws are among the thirstiest, if we may judge from 
their behaviour. Jackdaws are ready to drink at almost any 
hour of the day, and being clever and inquisitive birds, are 
highly ingenious at finding out where water is kept. Unfortu- 
nately, they are not equally thoughtful as to the means of 
reaching it, and both tame jackdaws and wild ones are con- 
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stantly “found drowned” in sheep-tanks and garden water- 

carriers into which they have fallen in endeavouring to drink. 

Qn the downs, whither most of the rooks from the lower 

round move at the close of summer, they may be seen, 

together with the starlings, sitting in long lines in the 
evening, waiting to drink up what the sheep leave in the 
troughs. The scene at such times is often quite amusing. 

The shepherds are at the draw-well, three hundred feet deep, 

winding up the buckets. The sheep crowd densely round 

them in a solid mass, often jumping over each other's backs, 

or on to the packed flock, in the hope of wedging into a 

place. The starlings, eager to drink too, fly or to the sheep’s 

backs and heads, and peer over into the troughs, while the 
yooks, equally thirsty, but less bold, wait their turn for the 

“Jeavings” till the flock is driven off to be folded for the 

night. 

For the ground birds, especially the young ones unable to 
fly, or only capable of moving by means of their wings for 
short distances, long droughts are a very serious matter. On 
many parts of the downs most of the ponds dry up, and all 
that the little partridges find to drink are the drops of dew in 
the morning. The result is a great mortality, which also 
occurs on waterless parts of moors among the young grouse. 
On many partridge manors tin troughs or earthenware pans 
are set down in accessible places beside the fields, and the 
keeper drives a water-cart round to fill them daily. If one of 
these temporary drinking places is watched, it will be found 
that the various broods in the neighbourhood visit it punctually 
every day at 12.30, each bird taking several sips at the water 
before it runs off again into the corn. On the Lockinge 
Estate, both on the hills and also in the large meadows 
in the vale, a regular system of water supply was con- 
structed by the late Lord Wantage for the use of the 
cattle on these extensive pastures. There were large 
reservoirs, supplied partly by windmill pumps on the hills, 
and from these the water was carried to large circular stone 
tanks, like a well-head, which were so supplied as to be 
usually almost brim-full. Both these and the reservoirs were 
ideal drinking places for the birds. The wood-pigeons flew 
from all parts of the downs to drink at the sloping sides of the 
reservoirs (which were carefully railed and netted round at 
some distance from the water, to prevent sheep or hares and 
rabbits from getting in and being drowned); while smaller 
birds, and also partridges, used the tanks when full. 
One of these was regarded by a covey of very tame 
partridges as their especial property. They used to dust 
and sun themselves on one side of the tank, and go round to 
the other to lie in the shade at mid-day. When thirsty the 
whole covey would fly up on to the rim of the tank, and, 
bending down, would alternately sip the water, and then 
raise their heads to “say grace,” in a very pretty and 
amusing way. 

As with human beings, so with birds it is easy to reach the 
waterside, but not always so easy to obtain a position from 
which to drink. Men, cattle, and even birds, except the 
swallows, which often drink on the wing (unless they are 
only seizing gnats’ eggs, which the way that they dip their 
beaks again and again at the same place seems rather to 
negative), need proper “watering places.” Even on a river 
like the Thames you will only find regular birds’ drinking 
places at considerable intervals, and the same is often the 
case on small streams if the banks are at-all steep, or by the 
drains of fresh-water marshes. The bird needs a platform 
almost level with the water from which to bend down its 
head and drink. It also very much dislikes drinking in any 
place where there is a steep bank behind it. Thus on the 
Thames cautious birds, such as rooks, pigeons, and peewits, 
will not drink at the foot of the ordinary steep bank three or 

four feet high, but nearly always select a cattle-watering 
place with a smooth adit. Otherwise they are liable to 
surprise by persons coming suddenly up behind them. In 
the tropical forest it is believed that the birds living 
on the tops of the gigantic trees find part of their 
drinking water in the cups of the large pitcher-shaped 
flowers and fungi which grow on them, in which even small 
molluses and other water creatures are found. It is a great 
mistake, and a cause of cruelty, to think that parrots never 
drink. They do, and require clean water, and plenty of it. 
Even such desert-loving birds as the sand-grouse fly daily 
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to the drinking pools. Mr. J. A. Bryden gives a charming 
description of the coming of the flocks of these swift and 
swallow-like birds to the “pans” in the dried-up veld of 
‘South Africa, whither they fly in thousands to drink. 

Water birds drink quite as eagerly as others. When an 
eminent Yorkshire politician and Temperance leader was 
delivering a more than usually eloquent speech, one of the 
audience remarked admiringly: “ Eh! he’s ’ad a sup o’ warter 
to-day, has Ed’ard!” Whatever its stimulating effects in 
this instance, there seems no doubt that ducks of all kinds 
regard a “sup o’ warter” as an indispensable preliminary to 
any enterprise whatever. They drink and turn up their eyes 
in ecstasy when they enter the water, and again before leaving 
it; before eating, and after eating; before beginning a water 
tournament, and after it. Medical men say that sipping 
water gently stimulates the brain. Apparently the ducks 
think so too. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 
TRAVELLING MANNERS. 


(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” ] 
Sir,—To most of us comes sooner or later the comforting 
conviction that, for a grand total of solid virtues, Great 
Britain has a right to head the list of nations; but there,is no 
getting over the fact that in grace of manner, tact, and 
sympathy in our personal relations with foreigners we Britons 
do not shine. Is it not mainly to the want of consideration 
and courtesy shown by us as travellers that our unpopularity 
abroad is due? No enlightened Frenchman will seriously 
maintain that we are nationally brutal or perfidious, but he 
will, if he is frank, find great fault with our manners, more 
particularly those manners which we assume as soon as the 
“English” Channel (the very expression has to his ears an 
arrogant sound) is left behind and we are “paying guests” 
on the Continent of Europe. Some demon of self-assertion 
possesses us when we are no longer under our own flag,— 
some imperative desire to mark the difference between our- 
selves and the inhabitants of all other countries, which shows 
itself in a disregard for the customs and a contempt for the 
idiosyncrasies of every human being unable to congratulate 
himself on having been born “‘a happy English child.” What 
should we think of Russian, Spanish, or Greek visitors 
if they disembarked on our shores animated by the same 
aggressive spirit of superiority and nil admirari which 
characterises the majority of British travellers? It is 
difficult to imagine a Frenchman striding down Piccadilly 
or taking an airing in Hyde Park in the _ height 
of the season clad in his most picturesque costwme de 
chasse. But there will be found in the most crowded 
thoroughfares of Paris, Rome, or Vienna British tourists 
of both sexes whose garb is so unsuited to the occasion 
or so shabby in itself as to be a blot on the scene and an 
insult to the citizen who earns their surprised disapproval by 
staring ab them. It is of no use to.pretend that only Cook’s 
tourists crr in this respect, or that the lower middle class 
alone furnishes such sinners against good taste, though no 
doubt when the Petit Journal some ten or twelve years ago 
published its famous diatribe entitled “ Chassez l’Anglais de 
lOpéra” its writer was inspired by the conduct of the cheap 
summer trippers of the moment, who wore ulsters at the Opera, 
and brought with them wives in tweed caps carrying alpen- 
stocks in their hands. One of them, it was said, had with her 
a parrot in a cage,—a detail too extraordinary, one would 
think, to have been invented by the author of the indictment 
No, there are far worse offenders than the cheap tripper, whose 
blunders are chiefly due to ignorance. It is the model of 
decorum, the worshipper of good form at home, who, sublimely 
confident of his racial superiority, marches through Europe 
wantonly outraging the small social proprieties of every 
country he visits, who merits condemnation. “How should 
we know the silly conventions and sillier prejudices of 
the people in whose country we do them the favour to 
spend good English gold?” the self-satisfied Briton is 
sure to ask. The reply is simple. ‘“ By taking the trouble 
to ask a few questions beforehand of somebody qualified to 
answer them, or, better still, by seizing every opportunity of 
becoming acquainted with the language and the literature of 








the country you propose to visit.” When our boys have been 
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obliged to study modern languages seriously our men will be 
able to understand something of the life and interests of 
Continental nations. 

The British prejudice against things foreign is at no time 
so extravagantly marked as in boyhood, when it is considered 
almost unpardonable to speak an alien tongue correctly. A 
little schoolboy of ten years old lands at Calais for the first 
time and turns up his small British nose at everything he 
sees. “Look,” he says to his mother, “just look at that 
beastly French lamp-post!” And this is a fair specimen of 
his criticism. I once foolishly embarked in a discussion of 
the importance of learning foreign languages with a Colonial 
official of some standing, whose argument against such an 
expenditure of time and trouble was this: that he would back 
himself to travel all over Europe in perfect comfort without 
speaking a word of anything but English. That his conver- 
sation would be limited to the expression of his wants as 
regarded food, baths, and railway tickets did not distress him 
at all; and to my objection that he could learn very little of 
the people themselves, and, indeed, nothing whatever of those 
on the less beaten tracks, he rejoined: “But why should 
I want to know anything about them?” And his was 
an attitude of mind by no means uncommon among those 
Britons whose “sturdy patriotism” is shown by a carefully 
presetved ignorance of the ways of foreigners and a consistent 
abuse of what they conceive those ways to be. They laugh to 
scorn the statement that the French stage ranks higher than 
ours, and flatly decline to believe that French painters, 
engineers, and surgeons are second to none. 

An Englishwoman once complained to me of the forwardness 
of an unknown Italian who raised his hat to her as they 
passed one another on the staircase of their common hotel. 
It is, perhaps, not to be wondered at that the same woman 
would lift up her voice at table-d’héte and commit the 
inexcusable indiscretion of openly criticising the habits of the 
people in whose country she was passing the winter. ‘“ Well, 
if they do understand me it will be very good for them,” she 
would say if any one ventured to counsel moderation of tone 
or expression. “ They'll never be clean wntil they have back- 
yards, or honest till they give up being Roman Catholics.” 
To visit a church with her was an experience never to be 
repeated. She could not see the grandeur of the architecture 
nor the beauty of a picture for thinking of the “ wicked waste 
of money ” and the “shocking idolatry ” they represented to her 
mind. She and hundreds like her give the Latin races, at any 
rate, just cause to look unfavourably upon the Englishwoman 
abroad. 

To the stranger within our gates we cannot be accused 
of actual inhospitality, but insomuch as his manners and 
customs differ from our own he becomes to us an object of 
pity or derision. The average Briton is inclined to play mild 
practical jokes on a foreigner, and I was expected to find 
amusement not long ago in a story of a young Spaniard 
visiting in an English hunting county who was made to 
believe that he would be very popular at a meet if he provided 
himself with marrons glacés to offer to the young ladies 
present. Naturally he acted upon the suggestion, only to be 
jeered at by the man who had misled him. Such incidents do 
not endear us to our Continental friends. 

It cannot be said that we have the worst travelling manners 
of any European nation. The hordes of German tourists who 
overrun the Continent have obtained for themselves the 
peculiar distinction of being more bumptious and aggressive 
than any others. We Anglo-Saxons are without doubt akin 
to the Germans. It would be a pity if we were to be con- 
founded with them through any similarity in our manners. 

Of course, it will be urged that a great deal of the civility 
we meet with on our travels is only skin-deep. This is very 
likely true, and such a form of politeness does not commend 
itself to the British mind ; but that the safety of the founda- 
tion of “grit” upon which our national character is based 
would be imperilled by the cultivation on our part of a better- 
rooted species is impossible to believe. Sometimes, by way of 
excuse, I imagine, for our own shortcomings, cases of gross 
rudeness on the part of railway or Custom officials are quoted 
as fair specimens of Russian or Italian “politeness” ; but to 
judge of the manners of an entire nation by so insignificant a 
sample would be as absurd as to condemn the British Post 
Office department on account of the unattractive appearance 





of its tenpenny stamp. Were we to know more of Conti. 
nental languages, to remember that a polite greeting costg 
nothing and a civil question generally begets a iyi] 
answer, and to avoid discussing certain vexed questions in 
public, we should travel with more pleasure and more profit 
than we do now, and help to rid ourselves of that unenviable 
reputation for discourtesy which it is idle to call undeserved, 
—I an, Sir, &e., I. M. P, 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
ASI ae 
THE TARIFF COMMISSION REPORT AND IRON 
AND STEEL PROFITS. 
[To tHe Eprror or THE “SPECTATOR.”’] 

Srr,—In your issue of July 23rd I notice that when referring 
to the Report of the Tariff Commission on the Iron and Steel 
Trades you say :—‘ But though the volume of our iron and 
steel industries has ‘relatively declined,’ its profits have in. 
creased immensely, because, as always happens, we, the Free. 
trade country, have the pick of the industry. The iron and 
steel trade profits assessed to Income-tax in 1895-96 were 
£1,934,000; they were in 1901-2 £6,600,203. That is a re. 
lative decline which we confess leaves us cold.” Will you 
allow me to point out that a special section of the Report 
deals with this very question, and, I venture to think, entirely 
disposes of your contention? The section is entitled “ Fallacy 
of Income Tax Returns” (par. 72), and reads as follows :— 

“ All the Witnesses we have examined state that dumping has 
diminished profits. The importation of dumped goods has com- 
pelled manufacturers to produce on avery narrow margin of profit 
and sometimes ata loss with a view of keeping their men together, 
We are informed that, with very few exceptions, no Steel works 
are making profits proportionate to the capital employed. This 
view is, at first sight, in conflict with the Income Tax returns, 
which are frequently quoted to show a great increase, during 
recent years, in income derived from Iron and Steel works. But 
there is general agreement among the Witnesses we have 
examined that the Income Tax returns are absolutely fallacious 
as an index of the profits made in the Iron and Steel industry. 
Several important and representative firms also have been good 
enough to place at our disposal figures showing separately the 
profits derived from Iron and Steel and from Collieries with 
which their Iron and Steel works are amalgamated. It appears 
from these figures that the large profits which appear in the 
Income Tax returns are principally due to the fact that special 
circumstances have operated in the case of Iron and Steel manu- 
facturers owning and working collieries, and not to the prosperity 
of the Iron and Steel trade. In the returns made by firms of 
this description to the Income Tax authorities the two sources of 
profit are not separated.” 

The point is further brought out with clearness in the course 
of the evidence published in the same Report.—I an, Sir, 
&e., 

[We cannot admit that the Tariff Commission's argu- 
ment, which raises no new point, in any sense does 
away with the significance of the Income-tax figures, 
In the first place, the figures were cited for comparative 
purposes, and to show the increase in the profits in the 
iron and steel trade. Therefore, even if a considerable 
amount of profits from coal were included, the argument 
founded on the increase would still be perfectly valid. It 
is not seriously suggested that there was a vastly greater 
amount of coal profits included in the 1901-2 returns than 
in those of 1895-96. We do not, however, desire to rest our 
contention solely on the point of comparison, but are per- 
fectly willing to meet the advocates of the Tariff Commission 
on the main issue. We believe that in the opinion of the 
most competent authorities no very considerable amount of 
the profits of the iron trade, taken as a whole, arises from 
coal mines. In South Wales and Derbyshire a good part 
of the increased profits may no doubt be fairly attributed 
to coal; but these districts constitute only a comparatively 
small proportion of the whole. In Scotland, Durham, and 
Cleveland, to which more than half of the total increase is 
to be attributed, there is every reason to believe that coal 
had no great share in the rise of profits, but that iron was the 
source of the enlarged prosperity. In Cumberland, North- 
amptonshire, and Lincolnshire the figures are hardly at all 
complicated by coal profits, and in these districts the increase 
in prosperity has been of asubstantial character. Therefore, as 
we have indicated, “the better opinion” among unprejudiced 
experts is that the figures are not as a whole vitiated by the 
addition of coal profits, though they may be in exceptional 
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cases. Another fact requires to be mentioned. If we 
consider the inclusion of coal profits, we must also take 
account of the fact that there are a good many profits which 
ought to belong to the iron trade which do not appear, but 
are concealed under the head of “Mines,” or under ordinary 
Schedule D returns. We admit that the Income-tax statistics 
are not nearly as perfectly analysed as they might be, but if 
those given under “Ironworks” are carefully considered, we 
jelieve it will be found that there is no foundation for the 
plea of the Tariff Commission that they fail to prove any 
advance in the profits which are properly ascribed to the iron 
and steel trades.—Ep. Spectator. ] 





“DUMPING”: A VOICE FROM AUSTRALIA. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 

Sirn—Thanks for your excellent description of “dumping,” 

—namely, “foreign importing under a vituperative alias.” 

Australian Protectionists when inducing us to adopt Pro. 

tection asserted that British manufacturers “ dumped ” their 

goods into Australia at less than cost with the object of pre- 
venting the establishment of Australian industries. ‘This 

“dumping,” then, did not come from a Protective State, but 

from Free-trade England. It is most refreshing to Free- 

traders in Australia to note the sturdy fight the Spectator 
is making for freedom of trade; and Australian Free-traders 
are especially pleased to note that the British mechanics and 
workers generally seem to be loyal to Free-trade principles. 

Australian mechanics and labourers, on the contrary, are 
mostly Protectionist ; but this is natural, because the early 

Radical journals were Protectionist, while Free-trade journals 

were in favour of the party of money and privilege. 

The Free-trade journals opposed payment of Members, the 
broadening of the franchise, and other democratic reforms, while 
the Protectionist papers upheld them, and naturally the Australian 
worker took his fiscal faith from his friends and not from his 
enemies. At present the Australian Tory papers, such as the 
Sydney Morning Herald and Daily Telegraph, Melbourne Argus, 
and Adelaide Register, are nominally Free-traders, bitterly oppose 
democratic reforms, and unfortunately stoop to vilifying and 
slandering democratic reforms, especially if they are proposed or 
favoured by the Labour party. This, in my opinion, largely 
accounts for the popularity of Protection in Australia ; but the 
stern logic of facts is opening the eyes of the democratic leaders. 
Even in the Commonwealth Labour party there is a powerful 
minority of Free-traders, and time will, I think, compel the 
Labour party to perceive that a heavy tax on land values, coupled 
with Free-trade, is the only hope of the people of Australia for 
better conditions. 

Victoria has been Protectionist for thirty-odd years, yet it 
is the worst Australian State for the labouring man. It has 
been unable for many years to retain its young men, as the 
Census shows, and as the emigration to Westralia also shows. 
About half the money remitted through the Post Office from 
Westralia is sent to Victoria by Victorians driven out of 
Victoria to earn their living in Westralia, notwithstanding that 
Victoria is easily first in climate and fertility as compared with 
Westralia, South Australia, and New South Wales, not to mention 
the gold and other minerals which Victoria produces. 

I observe that the Protectionist statement with which we are so 
familiar in Australia, that “the foreigner pays the duty,” is 
current in England: it was believed in Australia by many that 
this statement was true, but our last drought largely altered 
that. Australia had to import thousands of tons of breadstuffs, 
and had to pay a heavy Protective duty thereon. This 
was added to the cost of the breadstuffs, and South Australia 
benefited because she had a large exportable surplus of bread- 
stuffs, which were shipped to the Eastern States; and she 
received the same price for her breadstuffs as was paid for 
American breadstuffs plus freight and Protective duty, though 
South Australian breadstuffs paid no duty; consequently the 
South Australian farmer got a splendid price for his bread- 
stuffs at the expense of the consumer at home and in the 
Eastern States, 

During the past few weeks an outcry has been made by 
the Treasurers of Victoria and South Australia because, owing 
to a bumper sugar harvest in Queensland and New South 
Wales, little or no sugar will be imported from outside 
Australia, and consequently the revenue hitherto received by 

these States for duty on sugar will not be received, and will 
have to be made up by increased taxation; but the cost of sugar 
throughout Australia will not decrease, as its price will be regu- 
lated by the Colonial Sugar Company, which has a practical 
monopoly of sugar-refining, at the cost of importing sugar from 
Mauritius or Java plus the duty. These and other object-lessons 
are compelling our Protectionist friends to think over these 
matters, and I hope that a few years will show the workers of 
Australia the folly of Protective duties. 

Curiously enough, the elective Upper Houses of South 
Australia and Victoria, the membership of which is confined 
to the wealthy classes or their nominees (as in South 








Australia the electors are few in number, and in Victoria 
the Members are unpaid), very readily agreed to heavy 
Protective duties prior to Federation, and also very readily 
passed Factory Acts, Wages Boards Acts, and Early Closing Acts, 
but refused to pass Acts which would impose taxation on land 
values. The reason is very simple: they knew that Protective duties 
would ultimately fall on the people, and they also knew that 
taxes on land values would fall on the useless middleman, the 
landowner, and consequently every effort has beeu made by those 
who wish to evade taxation to enact a Federal Protective Tariff 
which would produce a large revenue, so that the necessity for 
imposing a tax on Jand values would be avoided. It appears to 
me that Mr. Chamberlain is working on somewhat the same lines: 
new taxation must be imposed on the British people, and if they 
could be induced to impose Protective duties, a large income will 
accrue therefrom which will ultimately fall on the poor, and the 
wealthy British landowner will escape his share of the heavy 
taxation which war and extravagance have necessitated. 


—I am, Sir, &ce., A. T. SAUNDERS. 
Cowra Chambers, Adelaide, June 21st. 


[Our correspondent writes of the Australian situation with 
knowledge, but he must not suppose that the British land- 
owner would benefit by Protection. He would pay dearer for 
everything he bought. He does not dread extra taxation on 
land, for the very good reason that owing to high rates land 
is taxed already as much as it can bear.—Ep. Spectator.] 





“DUMPING” UNDER PROTECTION. 
[To Tue Epitor or THE “ Spectator.” | 

Sir,—There is one point in connection with the Report of the 
Tariff Commission to which I should like to call the attention 
of your readers; so far as I am aware, it has not been noticed 
in any London newspaper. It is that the Commissioners are 
evidently ignorant of the Canadian complaint that “dump 
ing” is possible in the Dominion, in spite of the Protective 
tariff. For the Commissioners ascribe the ability of Germany 
and the United States to “dump” here to the fact that we 
allow free imports. They say distinctly “that the practice 
of ‘dumping’ could not be carried on but for the British 
system of free imports,” and they look upon the imposition of 
a tariff going up to 10 per cent. as a “remedy.” In Canada 
the duty is very much higher than this, yet “ dumping ” is so 
bad there that the Government purpose passing especial 
legislation which shall empower them to hear and determine 
charges of “dumping, ’—7.e., whether goods are being imported 
for sale at less than cost price, so that, if they are, a special 
additional tax may be imposed. The Commission have been 
very careful in their Report not to give the public any means 
of testing the one-sided and carefully selected evidence which 
they publish, or their conclusions. But in this matter of 
“dumping” they have left a patently weak spot, which reveals 
their incompetence.—I am, Sir, &c., AUTOLYCUS. 





THE BENEFITS OF PROTECTION. 
[To tHe Eviror oF THE “ SPEcTATOR.” | 

S1r,—Our field of hay was sold standing. It was cut early 
one morning, and by the evening of the second day—so fine 
and hot was the weather—the crop was almost ready to be 
carried. The farmer, however, decided to wait till next 
day. He is a hard-working man, and I felt very sorry for 
him when I awoke in the night to hear rain falling in torrents. 
But suddenly certain Protectionist reasonings came into my 
mind, and convinced me that this rain was really doing good. 
For, first, there would be more employment for the hay- 
makers. Second, the crop might be damaged to some extent; 
this might make it necessary for the farmer to buy foodstuffs 
in the winter, which would increase employment in the food- 
stuff industry. These thoughts proved so consoling that I 
fell asleep !—I am, Sir, &c., G. 8. 





THE LICENSING BILL. 


[To tHe Epitor or THE “ SpEcTATOR.” | 
S1r,—As a reader and subscriber to the Spectator for upwards 
of thirty years, will you allow me to protest against the 
attitude you have taken up in the matter of the Government 
Licensing Bill? 

In my opinion, and I have had some experience of many 
different sides of the question, it is a valuable temperance 
measure. This, however, is only a matter of opinion. I wish to 
call your attention to a point which is susceptible of undoubted 
proof. You, Sir, have frequently stated that the Bill confers a 
valuable gift upon the brewers, turns an annual license into a 
freehold or something of that sort. If this were so, the fact 
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would be instantly reflected in the Stock Exchange prices of 
brewery shares. A brief consultation of any Stock Exchange 
lists will show that no large and general advance in the price of 
these shares has followed upon the introcuction of the Bill. 


—I am, Sir, &e., H. W. H. G. 





THE VOLUNTEER QUESTION. 
[To Tue Epiror or THE “‘ SPECTATOR.’’] 
Srr,—The letters in your issue of last week, coupled with 
your leading article, make it abundantly clear that there are 
two distinct classes of Volunteer to be dealt with,—viz., those 
who can give the time necessary for regular military training, 
and those who cannot. 


To keep these two classes in the same corps would mean that it 
could never be a homogeneous unit on account of the inequality 
in regard to training of its component parts. Not to put too fine 
a point on it, however, there is no room for doubt that in the 
case of ninety-nine out of every hundred provincial Volunteer 
corps the question of pay and allowance lies at the root of the 
difficulty. It is eminently unreasonable to suppose that the 
ordinary provincial Volunteer of the artisan class can better 
afford to give a certain number of days per annum for military 
service without pay than can the Imperial Yeoman; while it is 
eminently reasonable to argue that given approximately similar 
pay and allowances, the Volunteer of the class specified would be 
able to give at least as much time as the Imperial Yeoman. 

On the assumption, therefore, that provincial Volunteer corps 
of all arms are prepared to accept service on the lines indicated 
above, would it not be better to organise them—not necessarily 
under the name of Volunteers—on this basis into a homogeneous 
army for home service rather than to leave the Volunteer Force 
as a whole in the state of elasticity you suggest merely to provide 
for the needs of certain corps d’élite, and of that very small 
sprinkling of Volunteers to be found in most corps, whose time, 
on account of superior social position and intelligence, is too fully 
occupied to allow of regular military training ? 

The London Volunteer corps stand on an entirely different 
footing from those in the provinces, and are not, as you appear to 
suppose, typical of the Volunteer Force asa whole. Moreover, 
they are sufficiently strong in numbers to warrant their having a 
separate organisation suited to their needs. As regards the 
proposed reduction in the numbers of the Volunteers, this is 
more apparent than real, and merely means starting the new 
scheme on modest lines. In conclusion, I believe that if em- 
ployers were really convinced that Volunteering did not mean 
“playing at soldiers,” but constituted an important factor in 


Imperial or even home defence, they would give all facilities for 


military training to their employés. So long, however, as Volun- 
teer military service is not thought worth paying for by the 
Government, employers are not likely to look upon it with much 
favour or respect. 
—I am, Sir, &e., H. K. StePHENSON, 

Major, 4th West York R.G.A. (Vols.) 


Bents Green, Ecclesall, Sheffield. 





THE SITUATION IN TIBET. 
(To THe Epitor oF THE “ SPEcTATOR.’’] 
Srr,—On June 4th you wrote :—* (1) We clearly did not know 
before our march began that the Lamas were so bitterly hostile 
to the entrance of Europeans into their country ; (2) we did 
not know that they had so completely shaken off the 
suzerainty of China; (3) we did not know that they had ob- 
tained any modern weapons; and, above all, we did not know 
that” they would “die in heaps when ordered,” &c. Now, Sir, 
we all who have lived in the neighbourhood of Tibet for any 
time were perfectly well aware of Nos. 1 and 2; decidedly 
aware of No. 3 as far as the possession of weapons goes, and 
the probability—being fanatics for their religion and loathing 
Europeans—that they would not fear death. I, Sir, hold no 
brief whatever for any officer, political or other, but there can 
be little doubt but that the political officer responsible both 
knew and reported long ago facts known to us all, and to him 
above all.—I am, Sir, &e., E. R. DuRNFoRD. 
Fagu Tea Estate, Fagu P.O., Western Dooars, Bengal. 





A MOTTO FOR THE CZAR. 
[To THE EpIroR or THE “SPECrATOR.”] 
S1r,—If the Emperor of All the Russias is so fortunate as to 
see the friendly analysis of his character and position in your 
article entitled “A Word for the Czar” (Spectator, July 23rd), 
its frankness, whether palatable or not, will certainly be whole- 
some for him. Your observations make me feel that the word 
“ineffectual,” applied by Matthew Arnold to Marcus Aurelius, 
is better suited to Nicholas IT. with his pathetic personality 


(not wholly unlike that of our Henry VI.), so thoroughly: 


conscientious, but so weak and, at best, so helpless. More 





oe 
emphatically than St. Paul he might exclaim: “To will jg 
present with me; but how to perform that which is good | 
find not.” Indeed, the suggestive, and, if I may s0 say, 
modern-in-embryo, phrase employed by Herodotus (III. 142) 
in his account of Maeandrius the Samian, might be given to 
his Majesty for a motto: 76 Oixawrarw cvdpiv Raovaropetva 
ysviobet, ox e&eyévero,—which may be freely translated thus: 
“ He wished to be the justest of men; but it fell out other. 
wise.” (If slang were allowed, the oix éyivero might be 
exactly rendered by “it didn’t come off.”) It was not, by the 
way, wholly in jest that, some years ago, a Colonial Chief 
Justice said in conversation: “The two most helpless men in 
Europe are the Pope and the Czar.” What he meant, of 
course, was that the claims and pretensions of those august 
potentates were utterly out of proportion to their real 
authority.—I am, Sir, &e., LioneL A. TOLLEMACHE, 

Hétel Sonnenberg, Engelberg. 





ULLSWATER AND THE NATIONAL TRUST, 

[To tre Epiror oF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.” ] 
Srr,— Your charming article on the above subject, and Miss 
Octavia Hill’s letter, in last week’s issue deserve the practical 
attention of all private persons, and, above all, of the 
municipal authorities in all places, shores, and mountain. 
sides where greed of money has not yet absorbed the glories 
of English scenery. 

Might not a large sum of money be raised among the million, 
as well as among the rich, to prevent the closing in of lakeside, 
riverside, and forest or mountain side from the public view, and 
from the free use of our land and water treasures, which make 
the British Isles a series of precious stones set in the silver sea, 
things of beauty and joys for ever? I think Miss Octavia Hill’s 
zealous letter should inspire all English hearts like a trumpet- 
eall. Sir, I think that a great national and universal British 
fund should be raised without delay. 

How nearly Hampstead Heath was entirely lost to London! 
Many such places have been spared to the public, especially 
Richmond Park and its glories. Such places of rest and refresh- 
ment should be preserved for “this age,” so our descendants may 
bless those who have tried to keep natural beauties from money- 
lovers and exclusive property-owners. Why should not public 
spirit and English generosity preserve and establish peace and 
happiness, health and refreshment, for all generations? I hope, 
Sir, that every municipality in England, Ireland, Scotland, and 
Wales will ask at once: “What are we doing to preserve our 
national and health-giving ‘ open spaces’ from the spoiler?” 

I have for twenty-five years except when in England for rest, 
lived in, I think, the most exquisitely beautiful city of New Zealand, 
Its harbour is losing much of its natural sweetness by early 
riparian rights of ownership. Smaller lakes and shores are often 
closely shut in. Many of them are difficult to find, difficult to get 
near and see. During the last twenty-five years the Government 
have taken the matter in hand,and have not only saved the Maori 
race from extinction, but are preserving and acquiring, by pur 
chase, places in lake, mountain, and shores of the sea, and many 
points of beauty, so that Britons may find in New Zealand an 
edition of England’s incomparable beauty, with the picturesque 
beauties of Switzerland and its snow-clad Alps as well. 
—Wishing Miss Octavia Hill much success, and for Britons 
energetic wisdom and liberality in this important matter, I 
am, Sir, &e., FREDK. LARKINS. 


Westward Ho! Devon. 


[To THE EpiTor oF THE “SPECTATOR.” ] 
S1r,—It is not easy to express the gratitude that is due to 
you for the timely and welcome article in the Spectator of 
July 23rd on the preservation of the fell above Ullswater, nor 
the exceeding horror with which one hears of “iron bridges” 
at Sonning, “ tramways” desecrating the valley of the Llugwy, 
and now the bare possibility of ‘ building sites ” on Gowbarrow 
Park. God speed the work of the National Trust and of that 
national benefactor, Miss Octavia Hill, in their noble effort of 
rescuing, not only for to-day, but for all time, such glorious 
inheritances as we possess in this England of ours. When 
“ Gowbarrow Park” is safe and the Llugwy Valley protected 
from threatened disaster there may then be work for the 
National Trust in this beautiful district of Surrey.—I am, 
Sir, &e., SELBORNIAN, 
Haslemere. 





HAMPSTEAD HEATH EXTENSION. 
[To THE Epitor oF THE “ SPECTATOR.” | 
S1r,—The spirit of travel is in our midst, and all who can 
have set their minds on leaving town. Soon richer London 
will be in the country, by the sea, among the mountains, 
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rejoicing in beauty and the gladness it gives. But poorer 
London will be still in its streets, often hot, always noisy, 
generally airless, rarely beautiful. It is good to know that 
for these, who are the large majority, the electric tube will 
soon make hours and days (if not weeks) of holiday possible 
by bringing them for twopence to the cleaner air and spaceful 
quiet of Hampstead Heath. But the crowds that can be thus 
penefited will spoil the beauty and peace they come to seek 
unless the land round the new station can be kept as open 
space and the inspiring view preserved. Already £33,500 has 
been promised to the Hampstead Heath Extension Council, 
but it is £39,000 that is needed, and if the balance of £5,500 
cannot be subscribed, or promised, in the next five weeks, the 
£33,500 must be given back, and the eighty acres will be built 
over and the beautiful view lost for ever. Thus it is that I 
jatrude into your columns to suggest to those who are leaving 
London that they may have the privilege of helping those 
who are staying to enjoy some of the good and pleasure which 
are the common right, as they are the common aim, of “all 
sorts and conditions of men.” Donations, or promises, may 
be sent to Mr. Edward Bond, M.P., or to Sir Robert Hunter, 
General Post Office, or to 
HENRIETTA O. BARNETT, 
Hon. Secretary. 
Warden’s Lodge, Toynbee Hall, Whitechapel. 


[It is greatly to be hoped that London will not lose the 
incalculable benefits of the Uampstead Heath extension 
owing to the failure to raise the last £5,500.—Ep. Sp ectutor. | 





MR. RIDER HAGGARD’S DREAM. 
(To tHE Epiror or THE “Spectator.” ] 

Sir,—In Mr. Rider Haggard’s interesting but singularly in- 
conclusive letter he does not mention how far the railway 
bridge over which the dog was thrown is from the bed where 
he lay in his nightmare. Was it so far that a dying yell 
could not reach his ear “between the time that I heard a 
voice and the time that my consciousness answered to it” ? 
That might at once set up a dream. 


But it need not have been a dying yell. It may have come from 
the beast at some point of his career between the bedroom window 
and the bridge where he was probably murdered. For Mr. 
Haggard seems to have been a great deal too easy in exchanging 
for another his first view, that the dog died (as reported by the 
“vet.”) because “ his skull was smashed almost to a pulp by some 
heavy blunt instrument.” On Monday morning the railway 
people all knew that the dog had been killed and pitched into 
the water; and one of them had even retained his collar (with 
or without Mr. Haggard’s name on it). Yet no one said a word 
about the thing till on Friday Mr. Haggard was going to Bungay 
to offer a reward for the perpetrator. Then only comes the story 
that the heavy blunt instrument which had struck the three fatal 
blows was—a railway train. You remember how in “ Middle- 
march” the auctioneer sells a fender with a sharp edge on the 
representation that many a man has been left hanging because 
there was not a sharp-edged fender at hand for his wife to cut 
him down with. 


I have the greatest doubts about that handy railway train, and 
Ido not believe Mr. Rider Haggard saw any coagulated blood. 
Then, as to telepathy (the evidence for which has fallen away 
miserably since Mr. Gurney’s time, and even he admitted it was 
inconclusive), my view would make a real coincidence, because the 
dog’s voice, which is his audible wraith, would be heard at the 
very moment of death. Mr. Haggard insists upon the Saturday 
night train because that would enable a dog to communicate with 
him two hours after its head was “smashed to a pulp,” or (by 
way of alternative) five hours before that was to happen to it. 
Nothing can deprive our brilliant novelist of the fact that he 
dreamed of the dog on the same night that the dog died. But 
may the dog not have whined for ten minutes at the door of his 
sleeping master before setting off to meet that fatal cudgel on 
the bridge ? 

—I write in the country, but cannot forget that I have been 
A PuBLIC PROSECUTOR. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Sir,—Touching your suggested explanation of Mr. Rider 
Haggard’s dream (see Spectator, July 28rd), is there any 
evidence for precisely “ that kind of unconscious travelling” ? 
Perception at a distance seems always to be conditioned by 
conscious anxiety or effort which impresses the subliminal 
self. I believe there is no evidence for subconscious travel- 
ling and observation apart from suggestion. In Mr. Rider 
Haggard’s case there was no anxiety or strain save on the 


of telepathy between a dog and his mistress occurring about 
the time of the dog’s death.—I am, Sir, &e., 


S. Petroc, Stillorgan, Co. Dublin. J. M. Cotes. 





THE UNREPENTANT “HIGHER MEN.” 

(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Srr,—According to Blackstone, the law of England is based 
on the divine law, and, as a matter of fact, many sins are also 
crimes. Thus crime and sin are often interchangeable terms. 
Now, if we substitute “crimes” for “sins” in Sir Oliver 
Lodge’s dictum, it reads thus: “The higher man to-day is 
not worrying about his crimes at all, still less about their 
punishment.” But assuming this to be so, ought not the 
“highe: men” to be promptly despatched to Dartmoor ? 
There is one curious feature noticeable in the “ higher men,” 
if by that description we are to understand modern scientists. 
Many of them seem to have imbibed as religion the punitive 
theology of the disciplinarian nursery-maid,—a theology far 
removed from the doctrines of Christianity, of which doctrines 
many a modern scientist knows as little as he does of science; 
what he knows being second or third hand, and mostly 
inaccurate. The old-fashioned gospel is one of forgiveness, 
not of punishment; but if scientists propose to continue in 
unregretted crime, we may exclaim with the old Devonshire 
stage-coach man, when speaking of a man cruel to horses: 
“TI do not see what is the use of keeping a devil if they are to 
be let off.” Besides which, imagine the anxieties of a future 
state swarming with “higher men” unrepentant of their 
crimes.—I am, Sir, &c., A. R. H. 


[We imagine that what Sir Oliver Lodge meant by the 
passage in question were not real sins or crimes, but the so- 
ealled “sins” over which morbidly religious people often 
torment themselves. The poet Cowper offers an example of 
such self-torment.—Ep, Spectator. | 





“SEN 

(To THE EpIror or Tue “Sercrator.”} 

Str,—Whether it has been altogether the fault of theologians 
or not, the hatred of theological terms, and particularly of 
the unhappy word “sin,” is always very evident in the lay 
free-lance. Sometimes it is even amusingly evident. Men 
who would detest wrong-doing as much as, or more than, any 
of us, and who would bitterly reproach themselves if they had 
deliberately yielded to the seductions of their lower natures, 
had injured others, or had damaged some good cause they 
had at heart, will yet burst out with tempersome irritation 
against the notion of “ worrying about their sins.” One sees 
at once that it 7s temper pure and simple that forces these 
indignant and contemptuous expressions to their pens, and the 
temper is roused almost to foaming point by this unfortunate 
little word. Itis to them as isa red flag toa bull.* Call a 
man’s sins by any other name, and the best clerical and lay 
minds are perfectly at one in their detestation of them. They 
quite equally repudiate what they consider to be “ wrong,” or 
“bad,” or “cruel,” or “ blackguardly,” or “caddish,” or in 
any way contemptible and unworthy of their highest ideals. 
And the reflection that they had degraded themselves or 
injured others by any evil acts or words would equally cause 
them sorrow, or if serious harm had been done by them, 
acute misery. It is simply nonsense to say it would 
be otherwise, and if Sir Oliver Lodge assured me he could 
sin with impunity, and get over it in a minute, I should 
not believe him. He knows far too well the irrevocableness 
of the damage done by evil-doing to our own and others’ 
characters to be able to treat it lightly when he calmly thinks 
it over. Indeed, the latter part of his article in the Hibbert 
Journal for April is dead against any such superficial treat- 
ment. He is also too deeply interested in the cause of 
righteousness not to be “worried” if he fears he might in 
any way have hindered it; and he loves too well the God 
whose character he vindicates not to feel just as keenly as 
any orthodox religionist (perbaps more so) deep sorrow and 
contrition if he ever rebelled against the dictates of his con- 
science, and consciously opposed the “ Revelation of Divine 
and Fatherly Love.” Even the language of the penitential 
Psalms, or the self-reproaches of the returning prodigal, 








part of the dog. There is a previous authenticated instance 





*Mr. Lecky is an amusing instance of this in his remarks on war in his 
“ History of European Morals,” 
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would not then seem to him exaggerated or absurd.—I am, 
Sir, &e., C. SHUTTLEWORTH. 





THE RING AND THE BOOK—BOOK X. 
[To THe Epitor oF THE “SPEcraTor.” | 
Srr,—I should be grateful if you will allow me through the 
medium of your columns to ask for light on the following 
short passage in “The Pope.” Speaking of Caponsacchi’s 
self-sacrifice, the Pope says (Smith, Elder, and Co.’s two- 
volume edition, Vol. II., p. 231, lines 1123-27) :— 
« All this sweet savour was not ours but thine, 

Nard of the rock, a natural wealth we name 

Incense, and treasure up as food for saints, 

When flung to us—whose function was to give 

Not find the costly perfume.” 
What does “food for saints” mean? A sweet savour to be 
sent up to saints in heaven, or an ensample of godly life to 
struggling saints on earth? Why “flung to us”? “Give” 
to whom? Does “give” mean “offer to God” or “supply to 
worshippers”? Does “find” mean “find already existent” 
or “supply to worshippers” (as we talk of “finding” the 
money for a scheme)? Probably the passage will be familiar 
and present no difficulties to many of your readers. I have 
sought in vain for an intelligible interpretation of it: as an 
earnest if inexperienced student, I appeal to you for 
assistance.—I am, Sir, &c., A. D. B. 





“OLD WEST SURREY.” 
{To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” ] 
Str,—I have read with great interest the review in the 
Spectator of June 4th of Miss Jekyll’s book on “ Old West 
Surrey.” In the old expressions mentioned therein I recog- 
nise many—in fact, the majority—as belonging also to old 
Kent. I think I should be right in saying that these ex- 
pressions are common to all the older parts of the South- 
Eastern counties. Two quaint expressions which I have heard 
used only in Kent are the following :—‘ Caterwise,” which 
means “in a diagonal direction.” For instance, hops are 
said to be planted “ caterwise.” The other is the verb “to 
chastise,’ meaning to correct in the sense of pointing out 
mistakes. I remember once talking to an old woman in a 
village in Kent. We were joined by a companion of hers, 
equally old. The first said to the other: “I was just 
chastising Mr. —— long of our Tom,” meaning that some- 
thing I had said about the boy in question was not quite 
accurate.—I am, Sir, &c., W. L. Meape. 
94th Russell's Infantry, Nabat Dakin, 8.W. Arabia. 





BIRDS AT PLAY. 
[To tHe Epiror or THE “SPECTATOR.” ] 

S1r,—Some few years ago, whilst strolling across a sandy 
ridge on the prairies of South Manitoba, Canada, I saw an 
interesting and ludicrous sight,—about twenty or more 
“prairie chicken” bowing and scraping, cutting the most 
fantastic figures imaginable, for all the world like Royalty at 
a “square dance.” One bird would suddenly wheel in a 
certain direction, to be followed by the whole crowd in single 
file. This went on for some time. Old settlers in those parts 
had seen it often, and called it “the Red River jig.”—I am, 
Sir, &c., E. GARNET Mav, jun. 


Rangoon. 





WOMEN’S HOLIDAY FUND. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Srr,—On behalf of the Committee of the Women’s Holiday 
Fund, I write to appeal to the readers of the Spectator to send 
some much-needed assistance to our funds. 


Last year the Committee were enabled to send seven hundred 
and ninety-six poor women for two or three weeks’ holiday to the 
country. This year applications have been received from nearly 
one thousand women, and the number is increasing daily. To 
those who know the strain of daily life on multitudes of poor 
women who are unable to secure for themselves rest and change 
it will appear of the highest importance, not only in their own 
interest, but in that of their families, to help them to enjoy some 
period of rest and refreshment. In all cases those who are sent by 
our Fund contribute as much as they are able towards the cost. 
The Fund is worked in the most economical way and without any 
dencminational restriction. We appeal to those who are preparing 
for their own holidays to help to send some women away, whose 
applications must be refused unless a largely increased income is 
at the disposal of the Society. Any donations, however small, 
will be gratefully received by the hon. treasurer, A.J. Daniell, Esq., 





Fairchildes, Warlingham, Surrey, or by Messrs. Coutts and Co 
59 Strand. 4 
—TI an, Sir, &e., 

Bermondsey Settlement, S.E. 


J. Scorr Lipgerr, 





THE ABOLITION OF THE ROYAL INDIAN ENGI. 

NEERING COLLEGE, COOPER'S HILL. 
(To THe Epiror or THE “ SPECTATOR,” ] 
Srr,—The report of the last speech day at Cooper's Hill in 
the Times of July 28th gives no precise information as to tho 
future means decided on by Mr. Brodrick for obtaining civil 
engineers for the Indian Public Works Department on the 
closure of this College, and I propose therefore to make a few 
remarks on this important question, which promises to furnish 
a controversy between the Secretary of State and the Govern. 
ment of India. 


Briefly stated, the Government of India has been urging on 
the Secretary of State the importance of recruiting for the publie 
service men who are gentlemen by character and training, and 
insists on the value of a College training with its accompanying 
esprit de corps. ‘The expense to India of the Cooper’s Hill educa- 
tion, to bring it within reach of a wide field of engineering talent 
would, it is declared, be money well laid out. The Secretary of 
State attaches little or no importance to this. He appears, in 
fact, to accept the view of his two technical advisers, one of whom 
has a wide experience in recruiting engineers direct from the 
English market for railways in India worked by companies, and 
who seems to consider that the attainment of a certain standard 
of knowledge and ability should alone be deemed qualifications 
and that the only kind of esprit de corps peculiar to Cooper's Hill 
is a kind of trades-unionism (vide reply No. 1,600 before the 
Committee of 1903). 

The Secretary of State, in stating his decision to close the Collego 
when ending the correspondence with the Government of India 
writes in his despatch No. 69, dated April 22nd, 1904:—*I entirely 
coneur in your appreciation of the high standard of honour and 
duty which prevails in the Public Works Services of India, which 
have worthily maintained the traditions inherited from past 
generations of public servants in India, both civil and military, 
But seeing that these qualities have been no less apparent among 
officials not trained at any Government institution than among 
those who have had the advantages of the Cooper’s Hill training, 
I can hardly doubt that the change which appears desirable on 
other grounds can be carried out without any deterioration of 
the stamp and class of the men to be reeruited.” As a Cooper's 
Hill engineer with a long acquaintance of large numbers of all 
classes of engineers in India, | disagree most emphatically with 
this conclusion. In support of my view I would refer to the 
replies given by several witnesses before the above-mentioned 
Committee. Colonel Ottley and Lieutenant-Colonel Gardiner, 
neither of them past Cooper’s Hill engineers, may be cited. I 
refer to the former’s replies Nos. 139 to 143 and 158, with special 
reference to Nos. 142 and 143 and the last seven lines of 153; 
and the latter’s replies Nos. 678 to 680. 

A few words may be added as to the expression “ trades- 
unionism.” Cooper’s Hill engineers, it is well known, formed 
themselves into an association (which was joined by other 
engineers) for putting pressure on suceessive Secretaries of State 
to redeem the promises to Cooper’s Hill engineers, made when the 
College was founded, and subsequently. The failure to obtain 
redress has made them a thorn in the side of the India Office for 
the last twenty years. Even the famous Minute of Sir George 
Chesney, the founder of the College (and subsequently Member 
of the Viceroy’s Council in India and Member of Parliament), 
written shortly before his death, in which he urged a just recog- 
nition of claims, failed to arouse the Secretary of State. Lord 
Curzon lately made an heroic but futile attempt to obtain redress 
on one point; but on the matter coming before the House of 
Commons the Secretary of State prevailed over the Viceroy, the 
vote having gone on party lines. Subsequent to this it seems 
that the definite idea of abolishing the College took hold of the 
Secretary of State, and the Committee on whose Report the 
decision was taken was convened without consulting the Govern- 
ment of India. 

It is an extraordinary thing that while the Government of India 
in its educational policy has been insisting on the value of cor- 
porate life in India in the formation of character for the youth 
of India, the Secretary of State should, against the protest 
of the Indian Government, insist on abolishing Cooper's Hill. 
I do not wish to reflect for one moment on the general body of 
engineers recruited from the open market, but to emphasise the 
value of the spirit of emulation and personal pride engendered at 
a special College where traditions of unselfishness and real com- 
radeship are fostered. I cannot believe that the Government of 
India will without further protest accept its engineers from non- 
resident Universities, which seems to be foreshadowed in the last 
Blue-book issued. The esprit de corps of the Civil Service often 
mentioned in the above-quoted evidence occurs in a very highly 
paid Service. The present high standard of the class of indiffer- 
ently paid engineers cannot be maintained by selecting candi 
dates from the open market and sending them out to India 
without a prolonged College residence. When the experiment is 
tried it will be a grave misfortune for India. 

—I am, Sir, &e., ENGINEER. 


[We regret the decision to abolish Cooper's Hill College, and 
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with our correspondent, whose experience of the subject 
he deals with is wide and varied, that the maintenance of a 
high standard of personal honour among engineers engaged in 
ublic works is of the utmost importance. The temptations 
to corruption (especially in India) to which engineers engaged 
in carrying out public works are exposed are many and great. 
One of the best guarantees that these temptations will be 
resisted comes from a sense of esprit de corps in the Service, 
and it is therefore of great importance to do nothing which 
will weaken the sense of esprit de corps among Indian 
engineers.—Eb. Spectator. | 








POETRY. 


REGULUS. 
(Horacr, “Carm.” IIT. v. 41-56.) 
He turned—a Roman doomed to die— 
From wife's and children’s pure embrace 
(So runs the tale), and, with set face, 
He downward bent a fearless eye, 





Until, with words unmatched to-day, 
Self-slain, he nerved the wavering peers, 
And, heeding not his kinsmen’s tears, 

He took his lone immortal way. 


Full well he knew what throes would rack 

A captive’s limbs on alien ground ; 

Yet strode through friends that hemmcd him round, 
And crowds that fondly held him back— 


As, from the law’s dull trammels free, 
Some king of courts might haste awhile 
To where Venafrian meadows smile 

Or old Tarentum weds the sea. 





BOOKS. 
chat eat 
ELIZABETHAN CRITICS.* 

Ir has often been said without truth or reason that the 
Elizabethans were so busy creating masterpieces that they 
had not time to concern themselves with criticism. The mass 
of essays which have come down to us proves the falsity of 
the statement, and it would be easy upon general grounds to 
demonstrate its unreason. The Elizabethan age displayed as 
keen uw curiosity in literature as in life. It questioned all 
things, and was always intent upon discovering new methods 
of style, new processes of thought. How, then, should it not 
be critical ? The great creators had no seruple in passing 
upon others the same rough judgments which they expected 
their colleagues to pass upon them, and it is only the foolish 
opinion that inventors and critics are naturally and neces- 
sarily hostile which has encouraged the contempt for 
Elizabethan criticism. 

However, Mr. Gregory Smith’s learned volumes should 
correct once for all anerroneous impression. He has collected 
enough essays to show the opinions and tendencies of the 
time; he has annotated them with an unimpeachable erudition ; 
and he has prefaced them with an essay of his own at once 
lucid and well instructed. With this anthology to help him, 
none should ever again doubt the intelligence of the Eliza- 
bethans; and though the problems which they had to solve 
are very different from those which ask solution in our day, 
we cannot go back to their treatises without gaining an in- 
sight into the principles which governed Dryden, and which, 
were we wiser, should govern us to-day, They are indeed a 
wise band,—Ascham and Sidney, Spenser and Nash, Webbe 
und Puttenham. They are not always original. They depend, 
maybe, too faithfully upon Horace and Aristotle; they copy 
one another sometimes with deficient skill; they are too fond 
of obvious classifications and scholastic subdivisions; but 
despite their pedantry, they look upon literature as a live 
thing, and they respect its traditions with unfailing loyalty. 
Of course, they deplore, as we do, the growing incubus 
of modern books. Sidney finds the world full of rude 
“smatterers” and “ brainless bussards.” “Good God,” 











exclaims Stanyhurst, “what a fry of wooden rythams 
doth swarm in the stationers’ shops!”» And Ascham grows 
sorrowful, as well he might, over “the rude and lewd books” 
sold at every corner. But the Elizabethans knew nothing of 
the plague which has overtaken us. They were spared the 
masses of printed stuff which nowadays come every week 
from the press. They were not overwhelmed with journals of 
every hue, shape, and quality. And when they were on the 
look out for an instance they could seek it in the classics 
without running the risk of pitching on a passage too hack- 
neyed for quotation. Cicero and Sallust, Horace and Juvenal, 
Homer and Virgil, are always ready to support their argument, 
The Moralia of Plutarch provide them with a sound philosophy 
of life; and that they need not wholly neglect the moderns, 
Erasmus gives them the best counsel whenever they ask it. 

Above all, they hate the literature of the Middle Ages, and 
the Italianate Englishman. In the one respect, a later age 
has revised their judgment; in the other, disagreement is still 
impossible. Though there is some quality in the simple 
narrative of the Middle Ages which stirs the sympathy of 
our self-conscious time, the foppish dilettante, who forgets his 
own tongue and his own manners after a single tour, is as 
ridiculous to-day as ever he was. For the rest, the same 
problems confronted the Elizabethans as confront their 
descendants. Then, as now, the eternal battle of matter and 
style was being fought, and none ever struck a stouter blow 
for style than Roger Ascham :— 

“They be not wise,” wrote he, “that say, ‘What care I for a 

man’s wordes and utterance, if his matter and reasons be good.’ 
Soch men say so, not so moch of ignorance, as eyther of some 
singular pride in themselves or some speciall malice or other, or 
for some private and parciall matter, either in Religion or other 
kinde of learning. For good and choice meates be no more 
requisite for helthie bodies than proper and apte wordes be for 
good matters, and also plaine and sensible utterance for the best 
and deepest reasons: in which two pointes standeth perfite 
eloquence, one of the fairest and rarest giftes that God doth geve 
to man.” 
So Sidney freely allowed that English is “a mingled 
language,” and Chapman indignantly repudiates a discourse 
which “hath nothing but what mixeth it selfe with ordinarie 
table talke.’ Ben Jonson, soundest of critics, summed up 
the discussion some years later, praising a noble style, yet 
warning those who play or riot too much “ with swelling or 
ill-sounding words.” ‘Some words,” says he, “are to be 
culled only for ornament and colour, as we gather flowers to 
strew houses or make garlands; but they are better when 
they grow to our style; as in a meadow, where, though the 
mere grass and greenness delight, yet the variety of flowers 
doth heighten and beautify.” A wise conclusion of a dis- 
cussion, which will cease only with the death of literature. 

After the antipathy of the Puritans, it is the encroaching 
hexameter which seems to interest the Elizabethan critics most 
deeply. The classical origin of this measure gave it a worth in 
the eyes of those who should have known better, and it was 
championed with eloquence and energy. “The proposition of 
the classicists,” writes Mr. Gregory Smith, “ resolved itself 
into three parts: that the metrical chaos was due largely to 
the use of rhyme; that the accentual structure of the line 
was monotonous, and should be changed for quantitative 
variety; and that a uniform orthography and a rule of 
pronunciation was necessary.” Vain delusions, every one! 
Variety may not be imparted to a language by outraging its 
character, and it is a puzzle of literary criticism that we 
find Spenser, in theory at least, taking the field with the 
enemies of rhyme. The letters which passed between him 
and Gabriel Harvey are as curious as anything in Mr. 
Smith’s two volumes, and we can only congratulate ourselves 
that Spenser did not harmonise his practice with his preach- 
ing. He tells Harvey that the hexameter “ will fairly and 
easily yield itself to our mother tongue”; and he likes 
Harvey's specimen “so exceedingly well” that he also 
“enures his pen sometime in that kind.” Therefore he 
turns his “old use of toying in rhymes” into Harvey’s 
“artificial straightness of verse.” And here is a tetrastich, 
of which he beseeches Harvey to tell him his “fancy without 
partiality ” :— 

“See yee the blindefoulded pretie God, that feathered Archer, 
Of Lovers Miseries which maketh his bloodie Game ? 
Wote ye why his Moother with a Veale hath coovered his Face ? 
Trust me, least he my Loove happely chance to beholde.” 





* Elizabethan Critical Essays. Edited, with an Introduction, by G. Gregory 
Smith, 2 vols, Oxford; at the Clarendon Press. [12s.] 


Of these eleviacs the kindest thing we can say is that they are 
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not so bad as Harvey’s own attempts in the same metre. But 
that the author of the “Faery Queen” should thus have 
stooped to twist and torture his language is, indeed, remark- 
able. It may be that Harvey touched Spenser on his worst 
side. Our readers will remember Nash’s contemptuous words: 
“Immortal Spenser, no frailty hath thy fame, but the imputa- 
tion of this idiot’s friendship.” Yet it was not merely the 
hatred of Harvey which made Nash dislike the English hexa- 
meter. He has given so sound a reason for his dislike that it 
was evidently founded not on prejudice but upon faith. “The 
hexameter verse,” said he in a memorable passage, “I grant 
to be a gentleman of an ancient house (so is many an English 
beggar), yet this clime of ours he cannot thrive in; our speech 
is too craggy for him to set his plough in: he goes twitching 
and hopping in our language like a man running upon quag- 
mires, up the hill in one syllable, and down the dale in another, 
retaining no part of that stately, smooth gait, which he vaunts 
himself with amongst the Greeks and Romans.” The wisdom 
of this pronouncement is untouched by partisanship, and it is 
no doubt an apt comment upon the Elizabethan hexameter. 
We are, however, by no means sure that, could Nash have 
read the best portions of the Amowrs de Voyage, he would not 
have seen cause to modify his verdict. He must have admitted 
the sonorous beauty of such lines as :— 


“Michael Angelo’s dome that had hung the Pantheon in Heaven, 
Raphael’s joys and graces, and thy clear stars, Galileo.” - 





JOHN BELLOWS.* 
Tuat John Bellows was a very remarkable man this volume 
will prove to all who did not know it beforehand. The picture 
is not, indeed, as complete as we could wish, and in parts it is 
somewhat out of proportion; but it is well worth careful study. 
The stock from which Bellows came was Independent rather 
than Quaker. An ancestor had been one of the Ejected in 
1662; John Angell James, of Birmingham, and Robert Halley, 
of New College, London, were kinsmen. The Quakerism came 
in from a friendship which grew up between William Bellows, 
John’s father, and the Forster family, afterwards to become 
famous in the person of its statesman son, author of the 
Educational Compromise of 1870. But John Bellows was 
not a man to receive opinions by inheritance. Such as had 
come to him in this way seem to have sat lightly enough. At 
one time he came near to giving them up for what occupies 
the opposite pole in religious thought, sacramentalism. 
Then he thought it high time to examine the whole matter 
for himself. “I read Barclay,” he wrote, “with the texts 
both of the Old and the New Testaments which he cites,” 
with the result—the process is not explained—that “I 
was made as sure of the truth of what the world calls 
Quakerism as I was of my own existence.” The practical 
conclusion—practical conclusions were ever dear to his heart 
—was to assume the Quaker dress, which many Friends were 
discarding, and to use the obsolescent “thou” and “thee” in 
daily speech. He was neither of the age nor the station when 
such changes are lightly made. There is a slight suspicion 
of the ludicrous in the scene when he tells the workgirls in 
the printing house what he was moved to do, and “melted 
them to tears by his narrative.” But it was an altogether 
serious matter with him, as, one can readily believe, was 
the effort with which he threw his pipe and tobacco over a 
hedge from the top of a coach. Certainly he was “thorough” 
if any man ever was. George Fox himself, the “authentic 
founder” of the Society, would have owned him for a 
wholly undegenerate descendant. Indeed, we find that the 
ways of the Friends, as various compliances have made 
them, did not satisfy him. In 1882, “feeling that the 
Society of Friends was in some respects drifting away 
from what he considered the right standard,’ he resigned 
his membership, resuming it, however, under the pressure 
of an overpowering temptation—if the phrase may be 
allowed—the opportunity of expending time, labour, and 
money in a work of charity which the Society was under- 
taking. No one will feel inclined to condemn this solitary 
departure from the “logic of a life.” John Bellows was 
even rigorously consistent with his principles. We find 
him counselling a friend of the same persuasion to resist the 
payment of tithe, and arguing the case, not, as it seems to us, 





* John Bellows: Letters and Memoir, Edited by his Wife. London: Kegan 
Paul, Trench, and Co, [9s. net.] 





on a 
with much force, but with an obvious conviction. One might 
say of him, in fact, that he was an embodiment of “ counsels 
of perfection.” In 1870, for instance, he went as a “com. 
missioner” for the Society of Friends to relieve the distress 
of non-combatants in the Franco-Prussian War. Most of ys 
would think that this was a good work, not wholly un. 
connected with religious duty. John .Bellows would haye 
none of such notions. To quote St. James to the effect 
that “to visit the fatherless and widows in their affliction 
was true religion” seemed to him “false sentimentalism.” 
In fact, we gather from his language that such doings, 
though plainly commanded by duty, might be very perilous 
to the true spirituality of the soul. Less exalted souls might 
be inclined to think that this was exaggerating into paradox 
the injunction to confess that “having done all we are 
unprofitable servants.” But John Bellows was beyond all 
question sincere. So he was again, we cannot doubt, when 
he says to a correspondent: “I believe that a man will not 
even feel [when the change into a new nature is known] the 
desire of vengeance against those who wrong him.” With- 
out this, “men,” he thinks, “ought not to profess Christianity 
at all.” This is a very rare atmosphere indeed, and most 
of us feel a little doubt about supporting average human 
existence in it. 


John Bellows followed, as many of our readers have prac- 
tical reason for knowing, the occupation of a printer. He 
began at the beginning, and attained a great success. His 
best-known work, of which he was also the main author, is a 
little French-English and English-French dictionary, a real 
“ pocket volume,” a pioneer in what is now a widely extended 
movement, the “thin-paper” edition. The dictionary was 
constructed on the principle of having the two parts printed 
together, the French-English occupying one portion, and the 
English-French the other portion, of the same page. O. W. 
Holmes calls it “a miracle of typography.” Of his other 
ventures and performances in the way of his occupation we 
do not hear as much as we should like. Probably there was 
a difficulty in presenting them to the general reader without 
a burden of technicalities. 


He had many interests outside his business. He took, for 
instance, a very definite line in politics, parting from his 
friends on the Home-rule question, and remaining a firm 
Unionist to the end. He differed, again, from many of his 
friends in the matter of the South African War. “While I 
dare not kill,” he wrote to a correspondent, “I am an 
Englishman” ; and, he added, “ I would rather die than see the 
Boers victorious in Africa!” The letter appears on pp. 308-9, 
but the words in italics (they are underlined in the original) 
have been omitted. Then he took much interest in Romano- 
British archaeology, in the remains of which Gloucester- 
shire, the county of his adoption—he was born in Cornwall 
—is particularly rich. And he kept up a correspondence 
with not a few famous friends, among whom Oliver Wendell 
Holmes was one of the most active. And the philanthropy 
of which he was so careful not to exaggerate the merit lay 
really very near to his heart. More than a third of 
this volume is devoted to an account of the journey to 
Russia which he undertook in company with another Friend, 
The occasion was the persecution of the Stundists on 
account of their dissent from the Greek Church. We do 
not hear, it is true, much about the actual proceedings of 
the mission as far as the Stundists are concerned, though 
there are some references to the kindred subject of the 
Doukhobors and their emigration to Canada, where their pro- 
ceedings have thrown something of a new light on the whole 
business. Still, the narrative is interesting. John Bellows 
naturally went to see Count Tolstoi, in whom he found a 
certain kinship of soul. But the Count had reached regions 
whither the Englishman’s common-sense forbade him to 
follow. A sum of money had been sent for the relief of one 
of Tolstoi’s friends, and the act moves him to as much wrath 
as it was consistent with his principles to feel. “I think,” he 
writes, in acknowledging the draft, “that a Christian ought 
not to have any property, and that it is impossible to do any 
good through any money You are not rich, but 
nevertheless you gave a good sum of money with the best 
wishes, and this gift of yours has awakened in me very bad 
feelings.” Q.H.D. The traveller came across many other 
notable persons and things in Russia, Prince H., for 
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a nobleman who had been exiled for “speaking to 


ages about religion,”—religion, it is to be presumed, not 
after the Orthodox -pattern. As Tolstoi had notions in 


matters of property, so Prince H. had “non-resistant prin- 

‘sles which he carries further than Friends do.” These, 
i did not prevent him from furnishing his visitor with 
astick as well as a piece of bread,—a protection against the 
local dogs. “The dogs in all cases prefer the bread,” we are 
told; and all went well. It is good to read about John Bellows, 
_a serious subject, it is true, but not unrelieved with gleams 


of humour. 





THE VEIL OF THE TEMPLE* 

The Veil of the Temple is a work of fiction—it is a novel 
jn the true sense—with a purpose, but it is not very 
easy to say what that purpose is. We think it might be 
described as a painstaking attempt to make the most of both 
worlds. Here is the plan of the book. A number of what we 
suppose would be called “ smart ” people meet together at a 
country house to discuss Christianity, and, in their own 
opinion, soon explode it. The hero—the host, that is, who 
Jeads and sums up the discussions, and in the end proposes 
to the most eligible lady—is first introduced to the reader 
at a London party, where are to be seen “ Royalty,” “elderly 
Cabinet Ministers, an Archbishop of Canterbury, and a 
Cardinal.” He himself is an ex-President of the Board of 
Trade who, grown weary of politics, has given up public life 
for a while, and has been excavating in Asia Minor for a 
change. At first we should hardly suspect his philosophic 
turn of mind; the mental quality most noticeable in Rupert 
Glanville during the earlier pages of his history is a cool 
insolence. ‘My dear Beryl,’ he says to a lady whom he 
meets at this party after an absence of a year or two; 
“your beautiful lips are a very beautiful red. Do you 
think that a cup of hot coffee would hurt them?” Toanother 
acquaintance of a more intellectual type we find him saying: 
“Your eyes, when you read, look beautiful. Reading, for a 
face like yours, is a kind of spiritual cosmetic; and the green 
morocco of your bindings is very becoming to your hand.” 
Before the end of the evening he is breaking to another 
guest the news of the death of her mother. Mrs. Vernon is 
one of the chief characters in the book, and we are apparently 
expected to like her. On hearing the bad news’she is silent 
for a moment, and then asks Glanville to guess her thoughts. 
He suggests that she is feeling some annoyance at the 
putting off of a dinner party, and wondering where she shall 
get her mourning. She admits that his surmise is correct. 
When ut last we get away from the party, we follow Glan- 
ville to his Irish home, where. the food and appointments 
are described as superlatively luxurious. He is alone with a 
College friend, a Scotsman belonging to a simpler society 
than his host, who serves him as confidant. Alistair Seaton 
is the one really nice character in the book, and the author of 
his being allows him to hold opinions which border upon 
orthodoxy without making him out either a knave or a fool, 
To him Glanville shows a species of confession which he 
has written down. This document sets forth his religious 
biography, and is thus headed: “ An Example of the Effects 
produced on Personal Character by a Gradual Assimilation 
of our Modern Knowledge of The Universe.” 

With morbid, and sometimes ridiculous, minuteness he 
describes the various conditions of mind through which he is 
led by the spirit which denies. His words have no ring of 
sincerity, and the most serious reader cannot always forbear 
to laugh. Take the following :—“ The first of the ideas which 
thus became part of myself was the idea of the magnitude of 
the Universe, and the littleness and the evanescence of man. 
It beeame my constant companion—my familiar demon. The 
seas became puddles; the continents paltry parishes; the 
houses cardboard toys; the men microscopic dolls ; humanity 
a passing rash on the surface of a dissolving pilule.” 
Certainly the picture of a microscopic doll living in a card- 
board house in a paltry parish beside a puddle, and forming 
at the same time an item in a rash upon a pilule, is truly 
appalling, but somehow it fails to awake sympathy. Rupert 
Glanville and his friend are not long left alone. A large 
company soon arrives to stay, among them the lady who lost 
her mother. Serious arguments begin on the first evening at 





* The Veil of the Temple. By W.H. Mallock. London: John Murray. [6s.] 

















dinner, when the house party discuss the moral responsibility 
of a card-sharper, apparently well known to them all, and two 
fashionable ladies, one of whom drinks and, unlike the con- 
siderate Mrs. Guppy, “does it in public,” and the other of 
whom has just injured her little girl by beating her. 


Before the theological conference begins in all its formality 
two or three of the more orthodox guests go away, among them 
Sir Roderick Harborough, who “ believes it all” because “his 
mother taught it to him,” and the Bishop of Glastonbury. 
There is, we must admit, a grim humour in the coupling of 
these two characters, who go off together on a yachting ex- 
pedition. The prelate, we are led to understand, is ignorant 
of the details of orthodox Sir Roderick’s private life, details 
which Mrs. Vernon does not spare her neighbour at dinner. 
There remain, besides those we have already mentioned, an old 
lady—Lady Snowdon—who administers to all sides an occa- 
sional well-directed snub; Lord Restormel, an ex-Viceroy of 
India, who writes poetry; Mr. Hancock, the editor of the 
Dictionary of Contemporary Life; and Mr. Brompton, who 
began life as a Roman Catholic priest, but has thrown up 
his Orders, married a wife, and set up a new religion. These 
characters go all through the book, and receive one important 
addition, whom we shall describe later on. Monday is the 
day chosen for the first conference, and on the previous 
Sunday three clergymen representative of the three schools 
of thought to be found in the Church of England, and who 
happen to be staying in the neighbourhood, are invited 
to preach in the private chapel. Mr. Mallock is not 
kind to the clergy. He makes his hero defend them as 
a body on the ground that “they are like the cashiers of 
a bank that has lost its assets,” and we ought to pity them. 
Two sermons which the author gives us are certainly very 
clever parodies. The first is put into the mouth of the 
Evangelical. It is a caricature, but quite a fair one. The 
Broad Church sermon is a bitter satire. The High Anglican 
does not preach at all. He is described as so brought down 
by fatigue and fasting that he is overcome by a seizure of 
hysterical sobbing before he has finished his service. This 
ceremonial is an absurd exaggeration of anything which could 
take place in an Anglican church. We do not need to be 
told that Father Skipton was following a manual of his own 
composition when he exclaimed: “Hands of Mary, which 
drip with myrrh, fondle us!’”. No one but Mr. Mallock could 
have thought of that. This preaching incident bears a large 
part in the subsequent discussions. It is not our purpose in 
this review to consider in detail the actual arguments which 
take place. It would be impossible to epitomise them within 
our allotted space. As we read them we could not avoid the 
feeling that Mr. Mallock puts in from time to time a piece of 
extreme levity or actual profanity in order to keep the 
attention of his hearers from flagging. The allusions upon 
p. 146 to the doctrines of the Incarnation and the Resur- 
rection would jar upon any person capable of reverence, 
whether he were an agnostic or a Roman Catholic. 


But the book is not all arguments. As soon as Miss 
Leighton arrives upon the scene we realise that the “love 
element” is not to be left out. “Miss Leighton’s age, though 
she was young, was not quite easy to guess; but, whatever it 
might be, she had a subtle air of experience.” Her eyes, we 
are told, upon more than one occasion had “a half-sullen 
softness in them,” and we hear that “a smile hovered on her 
lips like a primrose presaging spring.” No wonder that 
two of the chief male disputants fell in Jove at once. A 
combination of primroses and experience would charm any 
one. Glanville made a different allusion to her mouth upon 
one occasion, and told her that whenever he looked at it, 
“even when it smiles, I catch myself saying a certain line of 
poetry— 

*«Sad as remembered kisses after death.” ’ 
‘If, she replied, ‘you altered one word of that verse—if you 
said, “Sad with remembered,” etc., I might possibly be so 
imprudent as to call you a person of some penetration.’” But 
this exquisite piece of love-making does not come in till the 
end, when Glanville has explained that he has only thrown 
over all existing faiths to set up one of his own, and that, 
“if I were to make my own choice, I would seek my Deity 
sooner through the suggestions of the seas and skies, the sea- 
stars and the twilights, and perhaps in a woman’s eyes, than 
I would in the suggestions of a tract or a Little Bethel.” 
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The other victim to Miss Leighton’s enchantment is Lord 
Restormel. One evening, when he was just about to open a 
discussion upon the existence of God, we read that “his words 
were charged with a certain kind of emotion, not perhaps un- 
connected with the magnetic propinquity of Miss Leighton, 
the edge of whose white dress touched one of his boots like 
foam.” We gather, however, that though this gentleman was 
susceptible to the toes of his boots, his peace of mind was not 
seriously impaired. 

Odd bits of conversation which come in now and then to 
vary the logic or relieve the love are on the same level of 
refinement with the latter. Here isa specimen. ‘“‘ Yes,’ said 
Mrs. Vernon of somebody, ‘no doubt she was naturally witty, 
but she’s been spoilt by living amongst a little set of admirers 
who, whenever she opened her mouth, said, “ Listen to Mary's 
last ”—till the poor girl, if she could, would have tried to 
blow her nose in an epigram.” 

The chosen manner of life and conversation of Mr. Mallock’s 
characters does not offer much opportunity for religious 
experience, and it is difficult to listen to their dialectics with 
any very respectful attention. The whole book reminds us 
of the story of a Scotsman who, being informed in a lecture 
that there was no God, remarked that he should keep his till 
he got the news on better authority. 





CO-OPERATIVE FARMING.* 

As a people we are not fond of co-operation, and hate a bureau 
in any form. The one touches the Englishman's feeling of 
independence, and the other tends to red-tape. In this country 
we limit our co-operation to games, such as cricket and foot- 
ball, and no nation understands better what loyalty to the rules 
of a gameor unselfish play means. To any other co-operation, 
except the brilliant examples of the democratic Co-operative 
Stores of the North and the Midlands, we are singularly un- 
sympathetic. We blame everything and anybody—the railways 
mostly—but ourselves. The railways are often unjustly abused 
with regard to rates. They will not forward small retail parcels 
at wholesale prices—business principles have to be applied 
to railways as to other concerns—but they will meet a 
co-operation of farmers who would send regular consignments 
in bulk. We may quote as one of the advantages of co- 
operation that whereas an Irish railway will carry one ton 
of artificial manure seventy-eight miles for 10s. 1d., it will 
carry fifty tons for 5s. 10d. per ton. An English railway con- 
veys stable manure seventy-eight miles at 4s. a ton, and the 
waggons cannot be used for any load on the return journey. 
Several railways have made great efforts to induce farmers 
to send regular consignments, and by lumping them to 
secure better terms. This is just what your independent man 
dislikes doing. He hates to be tied down to do anything; 
though if the farmers near a certain railway station grouped 
their consignments together till they reached a ton, instead 
of paying 84d. for a 201b. hamper they would pay 1fd. The 
conclusion arrived at by some of the railway companies was 
that agricultural distress did not exist at all in many dis- 
tricts, and that combination was not agreeable to the English 
character. To one or two carefully thought out schedules of 
rates not a single answer has ever been made. 

On the Continent there is no country except Spain that 
has not very much bettered its agricultural trade, and the 
means and social condition of its agricultural population, by 
Co-operative Societies. In France a Professor at Blois, a 
certain M. Tauviray, conceived the idea of getting the farmers 
of the district to group their orders for artificial manures, and 
from this they went on to buy implements and seeds whole- 
sale. The agricultural syndicates of France have spread all 
over the land, and have even formed a party in the Chamber 
of Deputies. Let us take another example of co-operation of 
a quite informal kind, of which a species of higgler is the 
principal agent. Blackberries grow profusely round St. Malo, 
and last autumn the women and children turned out on 
certain days and picked them. Then some village trades- 
man who had a cart bought them for 8 centimes a pound 
and took them to St. Malo, and the St. Malo exporters 
sent to England 773 tons of blackberries. Economical, with 
a keen eye to the main chance, and penurious to a degree as 
he is, those who know the French peasant well enough will 





* The Organization of Agriculture. By Edwin A, Pratt. London: John 
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not be surprised at these figures,—either the tons or the 
centimes, One has heard of the dalesmen collecting mush. 
rooms for a penny a pound; but picking mushrooms jg not 
picking blackberries, and 8 centimes do not make a penn 
Mr. Pratt says, “ Why not Cornwall?” Some one chieaial 
that the railway rates made it impossible. This theory was 
soon exploded. Well, it might be done in Cornwall and in 
other counties, when the landlord is not driving partridges, 


Denmark offers the most brilliant object-lesson of a country 
reduced by war to a very low ebb, recuperating her energies 
and prosperity by a sustained and plucky co-operation. The 
moors and heaths were reclaimed, and though the first C0. 
operative dairy was not started till the “eighties,” conten. 
porary with the birth of the French agricultural syndicates 
—and, indeed, with most of the Continental agricultural 
syndicates—almost every village has its dairy to-day. The 
bacon-curing industry was due to the political jealousy 
of the Liberals, mostly small farmers, who took the oppor. 
tunity of Germany closing her ports to Danish pigs to 
start bacon factories of their own to spite the big 
dealers. Denmark is not the only country which owes 4 
thriving industry to political exigencies. Even the Danish 
bacon success cannot compare with the extraordinary 
growth of agricultural societies in Belgium,—a movement 
dating from 1890. The clergy having for some time viewed 
with alarm the advance of Socialism, insisted on the curés 
interesting themselves in the spread of improved methods of 
agriculture, the use of fertilisers, and co-operation. The 
result has been an astonishing success, for the Belgian agri- 
culturist, who might have been such excellent material for the 
Social Anarchists to work upon—witness the typical Belgian 
Socialist of the big towns—became an equally good member 
of the local agricultural guild; and to this day the Socialists 
have no holding at all in the country. Belgium has applied 
the co-operative system to the insuring of cattle, of horses, and 
of goats, and even to the grouping of fire insurances, to obtain 
cheaper premiums. The whole movement was due to private 
enterprise. A Flemish farmer complained to the curé of his 
wheat crop, and the curé, the Abbé Mellaerts, gave him some 
chemical manure, started a “ Peasants’ Guild” when the 
man had tried the contents of the sack with great success on 
some potatoes, and finally succeeded in organising agricul 
tural co-operation in Belgium. 


To Germany, but more especially to Austria-Hungary, 
Servia, and Italy, the credit banks have literally brought 
a new social era. Formerly the Hungarian peasant 
was at the mercy of the moneylender, as the Servian 
was debtor to the local innkeeper; and even the Jewish 
moneylender, as Mr. Pratt says, is a moderate man com- 
pared to the Greek innkeeper. Now the peasant borrows 
his little loan, a few pounds, gets free of debt, drinks 
less, and sees more of his friends than he did. The great 
leaven which, starting in Germany as the result of the 
struggle between agrarians and industrials, has_ literally 
made the bread of the Continental peasant, is the local credit 
bank organised on the Raiffeisen system. The peasants them- 
selves constitute the bank, and the work is entirely honorary; 
they all know each other, and every member is responsible, 
so that the loans are necessarily strictly defined, and con- 
sequently negotiated with borrowers well known to the 
officials. The peasant gets not only money but advice, and 
his implements are bought for him. There may or may not 
be a more purely agricultural kindred society, resembling the 
“Société des Agriculteurs” of France, but often the bank 
itself undertakes to teach. The Savings Bank of Parma 
Jends out a travelling Professor. Most of us know the poverty 
of the Italian peasant, or have heard of it, so that it needs no 
imagination to conceive the social benefit and raising of the 
sordid standard of his life conferred on him by the credit 
bank. Nor does the national benefit stop here. The French 
peasant is a miser,—we have heard of his wealth which he 
invested in “Rentes” or the Panama Canal. The Italian 
townsman invests his savings in people’s banks, which lend in 
their turn to the village banks, and so the wheel goes round, 
and does not roll away to America, to the Argentine, or to 
New York. 


Treland has its village banks. The fact may surprise some; 
but the Irish peasant is just the man for such co-operation, 
once convinced of its genuineness. It has restored, says Mr. 
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Pratt, his old sociability, which the Land League and the 
boycott had so cruelly destroyed. He gets his loan—£3 or £4 
to £10—at 5 per cent., the village bank borrowing the money 
yeasonably from the joint-stock bank—which the peasant 
never could do—and the attitude of the joint-stock banks is 
generally friendly. In Wales the farmers have their Federa- 
tion and associated stores, which are most successful, whereas, 
as we know, the late Lord Winchelsea’s Produce Association 
was singularly unlucky. 

And now we come to England. Mr. Pratt has a very 
interesting chapter which starts with a discussion of Dr. 
Hermaan Levy’s article on “ English Agriculture.” Dr. Levy, 
while his compatriots thought our agriculture ruined, sees in 
the increase of our stock production and dairying a new era. 
The reason we have not developed rapidly on the lines of 
co-operation is explained by most of the farmers being 
tenants, and therefore seldom associated long with any 
particular district, the number of large estates, and the 
desire of the wealthy to have landed property. Dr. Levy’s 
explanations cover the ground fairly well, but not completely. 
English farms are mostly large,—larger than the peasant- 
proprietor’s holding in France, for instance. They are 
mostly tenanted by a class that exists nowhere else, men whose 
jdeas may be narrow, but who live in a large, careless way, 
and sometimes take broad views of life. Browning once 
spoke of them as the salt of the earth. Sandwiched in between 
large parks and other estates highly farmed by enthusiasts 
and “gentlemen farmers,” they are never in such numbers as to 
constitute a body of men of entirely level interests. Dr. Levy 
speaks of the “gentleman farmer,” as opposed to the working 
farmer, as being extinct, but the number of men who do their 
farming from horseback, and make it pay, is still large. What 
room among all the many shades and degrees is there, then, for 
the little man, the peasant-prcprietor ? The truth is, he does 





not exist in England, or barely exists, as the Frenchman said 
of the moufflon in Corsica. The paysan, the Magyar of the 
great Hungarian wheat plain, the Italian peasant, and the 

Siberian peasant, towards whom the heart of the authorities | 
yearns so tenderly, have no counterpart in England, nor can 
one compare them to the Scotch crofter, the Irish peasant, | 
or the little Welsh farmer with his inextricably mortgaged 

farm. 

The feudal system, which lost its objectionable features so 
early in England, and broadened and altered, without losing 
its grip on the land, in a fashion quite English but wholly in- 
explicable, still retains a strong hold on English acres. The 
ancestral estate is still here. On the Continent it has in many 
cases been swept away; in France it went “by the board,” 
asa sailor would say. That is why we have not a credit bank 
onthe Raiffeisen system in every village. The man—the small 
peasant-holder—cannot be found, and the pig and cabbages of 
the labourer scarcely give him scope for the smallest loan. 

Yet we have agricultural credit banks—there are already 

a doven of them—the co-operative system has got its foot ins 
and there are enough small men in certain districts whose 
crops are sold before they are ripe, to whom these banks should 
be helpful, besides the “ three-acres-and-a-cow” man. We 
once had a communal system; it may one day live again in a 
very different outward form. But village banks never can 
have the growth they have had abroad till the class they cater | 
for is numerous enough to support them. This, and the 
natural disinclination of the Englishinan to “pool” his ideas 
and his experience, are the real reasons that co-operation is 
slow in coming. It is not the fault of the railways altogether. 
They have done something; they carry a gallon of milk a 
hundred miles for a penny, and some of their rates cannot 
reasonably be lowered. But some think they might do more. 
Nor can one expect a tender interest from them for every pet 
scheme. We would say to the small farmer,—Group your 
purchases and your consignments where possible. The rail- 
ways will not be common carriers of brown-paper parcels. 








NOVELS. 


THE WAY OF THE SEA* 


WE talk glibly of the mystery of the ocean, and there is 
enough writing on the subject to sink the stoutest transport, 


oe The Way of the Sea. 
Stoughton. [6s.] 








By Norman Dunean, Loudon: Hodder and 


but how much it is all a literary pose! The knowledge of the 
sea, like knowledge of deserts and high mountains, comes 
only to those who have taken the bitter with the sweet, and 
they are few in any generation who have gained it,—certainly 
not the breezy novelist, with his casual technicalities and 
stereotyped phrases of description. The sea to him has no 
more mystery than a County Council; it is merely a mise-en- 
scéne for his narrative, and it is only a chance that he has not 
chosen Paris or Hampstead Heath instead. Stevenson had 
the true knowledge, as in a tale like “The Merry Men” 
Mr. Kipling, both in prose and verse, has shown that he too 
has penetrated to the sanctuary; while Mr. Bullen has 
made us free, not only of the ocean, but of those that 
swim and have their business in deep waters. But Mr. 
Conrad is our great example of one who in the realm 
of fiction has carried the artist's soul and eye through 
every form of peril and every mood of storm and calm, 
till he has realised the wonders of God in the deep, and 
has shown tothe world some glimpses of that ancient mystery. 
In Mr. Norman Dunean, whose name is new to us, he has a 
worthy colleague, who, if he is deficient in knowledge to Mr. 
Conrad, seems to us to rival him in the mere art of story- 
telling. There is a greater skill in the selection of detail 
and more concentrated poignancy in the American author’s 
work, though he is far inferior to Mr. Conrad in range and 
philosophy. The subjects of the two writers are, indeed, very 
different. Mr. Conrad writes of the great ocean in its majesty 
and romance, running from the cold North to warm Southern 
seas and mizy tropical inlets, the ocean of history, of adven- 
turers and leaders of men, dark deeds and rich fortunes. 
Mr. Duncan tells of that sombre sea on the very brink of the 
Northern ice, and his people are poor fishermen stranded on a 
corner of Newfoundland coast, living a village life far removed 
from the world. If Mr. Conrad has greater variety, a fuller life, 
and more of the historic romance of the seas, the very glamour 
of the North, that uninhabitable land where man goes only to 
his death, is over Mr. Duncan’s pages, and his drama is as 
much the conflict of elements as of human creatures. We 


| have rarely read a book in which the reader received so vivid 


an impression of the fury and ruthlessness of Nature. 

The keynote of the stories is the sense of the uncanny 
mystery of the Northern seas. In “The Chase of the Tide”’ 
we have the tale of two boys who speculate on the reason 
of the tide, and go out to look for the hole where the water 
runs away. When they discover the secret, it is only to be 
engulphed in the breakers at the Rock of the Three Poor 
Sisters. In “The Strength of Men” the seal-fishers are 
driven from their ship to the loose ice-pack, and there is a 
wonderful story of how Saul Nash fought the sea for two 
days on an ice-floe, and finally won to harbour. Finest, 
perhaps, of all is “The Breath of the North,” in which two 
men sail their boat home on the eve of the winter storms, and, 
after incredible sufferings, succeed in cheating the North and 
reaching their cottage fire. The romance of the warm hearth 
and the savage out-of-doors has rarely been more convincingly 
portrayed. And in “A Beat t’ Harbour” we have the 
tule of the man who feared the sea, and yet fought with 
his cowardice, rising to be the skipper of a ship. Because 
he feared the sea, the sea found him at last, and he 
welcomes death gladly as the end to a life of torture. 
Part of the book deals with the incidents of village 
life, and after the dreary stuff which has profaned for 
some years the name of “idylls,” it is refreshing to find 
genre painting done with so sure a touch, so swift a sense of 
drama, and so complete a sympathy. The tale of the girl 
who marries in the time of famine for a good meal; of the old 
man who fought a long battle against ill-luck only to be 
beaten at the end; and of the other veteran who fancied that 
he was cailed by the Lord to heal diseases, and worked strange 
havoe in consequence in the countryside,—all are so admirable 
that it is hard to choose the best. Our favourite is, perhaps, 
the grim story called “In the Fear of the Lord,” which tells 
of a certain Nazareth Lute who spent his whole life building 
a schooner with his own hands, and then, believing that the 
Lord demanded a sacrifice, scuttled her before he ever sailed 
her. Religion is the dominant motive with these strange 
people, a fierce creed which fits their stern life and wild 
dwelling-place :— 

“Tu Ragged Harbour some men have fashioned a god of rock 
and tempest and the sea’s rage—a gigantic, frowning shape, 
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throned in a mist, whereunder black waters curl and hiss, and 
are cold and without end; and in the right hand of the shape is 
a flaming rod of chastisement, and on either side of the throne 
sit grim angels, with inkpots and pens, who jot down the sins of 
men, relentlessly spying out their innermost hearts; and behind 
the mist, far back in the night, the flames of pain, which are 
forked and writhing and lurid, light up the clouds and form an 
aureole for the shape and provide him with his halo.” 

There is one tale, however, which should never have been 
written. “Concerning Billy Luff” tells how a small boy 
found some trashy old child’s book, and tried to model his 
life on Master Goodchild. The whole thing is conceived in 
a spirit of grave irony, but a child’s deathbed is too painful a 
motive for art, and though Mr. Duncan is far, indeed, from 
the ordinary purveyors of cheap emotion, we feel that in this 
case he has come too near their methods. 

If this is, as we suppose, the work of a young man, it is a 
very remarkable achievement. Mr. Duncan has something 
to learn. He is a little too fond of fine writing; and though 
his purple patches are real purple, they sometimes detract 
from the strong and simple effect of a tale. But his merits 
far outbalaunce his defects. He has imagination, a strong 
sense of the dramatic, an austere literary conscience, and, 
what is rarer still, a sense of natural magic and a power of 
reproducing the brooding mystery of thesea. It is a pleasure 
to know that there is another writer in the world from whom 
we may hope for great things. 





The Great Proconsul. By Sidney C. Grier. (W. Blackwood and 
Sons. 6s.)—It is difficult to imagine what induced Mr. Grier 
deliberately to throw “ this book into the form of fiction,” and then 
as deliberately warn the “ ordinary novel reader” of the extreme 
boredom which he will find within its covers. The only excuse 
for dealing with history in the form of fiction is when itis so done 
that an especially vivid picture is given of the sort of life which 
was led by persons at the particular date which has been chosen. 
It is absurd to use fiction to make a history-book “ readable,” for 
the student finds all well-written histories readable. And if Mr. 
Grier chose fiction in order that people who read novels might 
not miss his book, why does he warn them off on the first page in 
terms which are not entirely courteous? It must be confessed 
that the minute details of political history in this book spoil it as 
a novel, while the slight uncertainty which always torments the 
reader of a “true story” as to whether anything which is true 
has been sacrificed to artistic effect spoils it as a history. Anglo- 
Indians whose recollection of the history of “John Company” 
is getting a little rusty will perhaps read the book with pleasure, 
but they would probably have preferred the fiction element left 
out. No one, however, who does not know something of, and care 
more for, the history of India in the late eighteenth century will 
find any interest in the book at all. Mr. Grier gives us fairly 
vivid pictures of Warren Hastings and his wife, and contrives to 
invest the book with an atmosphere of eighteenth-century India 
in which it is possible to believe. But it is to be hoped that in 
his next book Mr. Grier will choose either history or fiction, 
and not give us a mixture in which neither element is of the first 
quality. 

The Sovereign Power. By Violet A. Simpson. (Smith, Elder, 
and Co. 6s.)—Miss Violet Simpson’s last novel, “The Bonnet 
Conspirators,” was a graceful and amusing story, perhaps a 
little slight, but well put together. Her present book, The 
Sovereign Power, marks a very distinct advance, and proves 
that Miss Simpson possesses the rare gift of romantic story- 
telling of the historical order. She has the details of her 
period so completely at her fingers’ ends that the reader has 
no sense either of géne in her striving for accuracy, or of 
anachronism in the constant appearance of everyday turns of 
expression. She contrives to make her reader accept the period 
of which she is writing, and forget that its date was a hundred 
She has also a considerable power of character- 

g; and the Chevalier is a living figure, and not too 
fantastic to ke credible. The saving grace of humour which was 
so apparent in “The Bonnet Conspirators” is not so strongly 
marked in this book, which is on much larger and more serious 
lines. But the author has a light touch, and contrives to avoid 
boring her readers, even in the opening explanatory chapters. 
We shall look forward with considerable interest to her next 


years ago. 
drawing ; 


work. 

The Earthly Purgatory. By L. Dougall. (Hutchinson and Co. 
6s.)—Romance of quite a different stamp from that which belongs 
to the historical novel distinguishes this story of Northern 
Georgia. As the book is practically a “murder story,” it is 
rather a feat for the author to have endued it with any poetic 
flavour at all; but the story is shot through and through with the 











romance belonging to open-air life on the mountains. The 
mystery is an ingenious one; but it is a little difficult to believe 
completely in Miss Claxton, the heroine, who is a very great deal 
too good to live. The author has not succeeded in making her 
attitude of mind quite convincing, though it is possible by a 
severe “act of faith” for the reader to persuade himself to fing 
her reported actions credible. 

The Corner-Stone. By David Lyall. (Hodder and Stoughton 
6s.)—For the second time within the last few months wo its 
called on to notice a novel dealing with the effect of a family 
house “in the old country” on newly returned Australians, In 
this book an element of mystery is provided by the corner-stone 
of the house, which has a habit of working loose in its bed of 
mortar when misfortune is about to overtake the family. In the 
particular case which loosens it in the story, the impending mis. 
fortune appears to be the public discovery of the sins of the head 
of the house, for when fhe man he has injured decides not to 
expose him, the corner-stone settles down again quite happily, 
The heroine, Charlotte, would be a charming person if she had not a 
tiresome trick of alluding to herself, not in the first person singular 
but by her own Christian name. This habit, though gracefully 
inevitable at two years old, is exasperating to read of in a heroing 
of the usual age. The book is readable, but not in any way aboyo 
the average. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


——@—— 
METHODS OF SOCIAL ADVANCE. 


Methods of Social Advance. Edited by C. 8. Loch. (Macmillan 
and Co. 3s. 6d. net.)—This book consists of a set of papers 
by various authors, four of which, to our mind the most 
interesting, are by the editor himself, Mr. C. 8. Loch, the 
secretary of the Charity Organisation Society. In the chapter 
headed “Distress and its Prevention” Mr. Loch makes many 
practical suggestions for the amelioration of the condition of 
the London poor. Suggestions from such a source are worthy 
of the most serious consideration. The object of such social 
reforms as he would like to sce is to “make and keep the 
people competent.” One source, he says, of lifelong weakness, 
physical and moral, is incompetence in rearing children. “At 
children’s hospitals by far the larger part of the disease and 
sickness for which aid is sought is avoidable.” A poor London 
mother often does not know “the simple facts that above all in 
a crowded town are necessary to the rearing of children.” If we 
ought to educate the people according to their real needs, 
“should not education in social habit form a chief part of our 
school teaching?” The next thing Mr. Loch desires is “play- 
grounds for both boys and girls.” To obtain such in London is, 
of course, more than difficult, but “ municipal authorities not in- 
frequently make clearances in central districts under ‘ Dwellings 
Acts.” Could not the cleared spaces be used “in part as open 
spaces and playgrounds,” instead of being immediately built 
over? and “in the ever increasing suburbs of our large towns 
why should not at least two acres be provided as playground 
for every new school?” Physical and military drill is, 
Mr. Loch declares, a powerful means of preventing distress, 
and he urges the Government to put before the country some 
well-considered proposal for the disciplining of the people as 
citizen soldiers. “This would check hooliganism, and it would do 
more. It would give men and boys a larger conception of duty 
and new ideas as to the use of means, would harden them physi- 
cally, and make them cleaner and more temperate, more adaptive 
and self-reliant.” Mr. Loch would like also to see a reform in the 
Poor Law, and speaks of a period of “laborious and wholesome 
detention” for those loafers who live at present alternately in 
and out of the workhouse. Finally, he asks “whether a State 
Board of Charities modelled to suit English needs would not help 
us in the better supervision of charities, and possibly in such 
problems as the treatment of inebriates, the permanent care of 
the feeble-minded, and in other ways.” Space forbids us to do 
more than mention some of the other articles in this volume. 
Mr. Rider Haggard contributes a striking paper on “ Agriculture 
and the Unemployed Question”; “Charitable Action in Phthisical 
Cases,” by E. E. Mudd, Almoner of St. George’s Hospital, is full 
of useful practical advice; and Mr. Urwick’s “A School of 
Sociology ” is well calculated to arouse interest in “a new 
science.” 








OLD SHROPSHIRE LIFE. 

Old Shropshire Life. By Lady Catherine Milnes Gaskell. (John 
Lane. 6s.)—As a variation upon the usual method of illustrating 
the rustic speech, manners, and legendary lore of a county, Lady 
Catherine Milnes Gaskell has written a number of short stories 
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Let Sa 
of Shropshire folk, with a background of actual scenery, a very 


liberal garnish of dialect, and photographs of houses and towns. 
The result ought to be curiously vivid; but we fear that that 
intention has not been fully realised. One of the reasons is 
perhaps the use of photographs, which, always emphatically 
modern, come here, among tales of witchcraft and elemental 
passion, with a disconcerting incongruity. But even were there 
no triumphs of the camera to impart a bizarre effect, we doubt if 
the book could be called quite successful, for the author, gifted 
though she is, has rather stated the case than proved it. To narrate 
the strange traditional happenings of the Shropshire countryside 
js not enough; they must be made to live again, and the perform- 
ance of such a feat is, we fear, beyond Lady Catherine Milnes 
Gaskell’s art. Witches, murderers, and women dominated by a 
white-hot passion are kittle-cattle, needing great powers of imagina- 
tion in the novelist who would make them persuasive and credible. 
Lady Catherine Milnes Gaskell does little more than record their 
existence. This she does very capably, though with a thought 
too much of the melodramatic spirit ; as, for example :—“ Then 
with a horrible curse, like the howl of a wild beast, the gipsy, 
followed by the old crone, who suddenly seemed to possess mar- 
yellous agility, leapt out of the window into the darkness. ‘ Young 
bones in old bags,’ exclaimed the idiot boy, and continued to fill 
his pockets with cakes and apples.” The book, however, has 
lichter and more composed moments, and now and then there is a 
really humorous touch, as when old Jakes sums up the sex: 
“They be silly things, be women; birdy-brained, not a Latin 
name about ’em.” In the glossary at the end are some admirably 
forcible and descriptive words, such as “nottamy,” a thin, 
meagre person ; “oont,” a mole (very different from Mr. Kipling’s 
use of the word!); “scrimmer,” a niggardly person; “scrimmity,” 
mean, stingy; and “ waeny-wauty,” irregular in shape. 








Robert Morris, Patriot and Financier. By Ellis Paxson Ober- 
holtzer, Ph.D. (Macmillan and Co. 12s. 6d. net.)—A very 
readable biography of the financier of the American Revolution 
Full details are given of Morris’s public work, and of what is 
hardly less interesting, his private career. He rose from nothing 
to be the merchant prince of Pennsylvania, and his fortune was 
freely used in his country’s service; but his over-sanguine 
disposition led him into embarrassment which ended in final 
and complete ruin. The patriot upon whom all the other 
patriots of the Revolution had depended, who had kept the “ Con- 
tinental army in the field out of his own purse and from the 
abundant store of his private credit,” had himself fallen, a victim 
to his belief in the “rapid industrial development of the new 
republic which he had done so much to create.” His life, as his 
biographer truly says, “is one of the saddest and most romantic 
personal chapters in the history of North America.” 

The Growth of English Industry and Commerce in Modern 
Times. By W. Cunningham, D.D. (Cambridge University Press. 
25s..\—We are glad to welcome the appearance of the third 
edition, almost entirely rewritten, of Dr. Cunningham’s well- 
known work on English economic history. 








SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


[Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have not been 
reserved jor review in other forms. ] 








The Imperial Japanese Navy. By F.T. Jane. (W. Thacker and 
Co. 21s.)—Mr. Jane, after giving us a succinct and lucid account 
of the modern Japanese Navy and its construction as affected by 
the Revolution, recapitulates the main incidents of the Chino- 
Japanese War, and then describes the newer ships built in the 
interval which succeeded and heralded the Russo-Japanese War. 
It is all very clearly and intelligently done, and one does not want 
a better guide to that Navy, which it is said the Japanese regard as 
the best in the world. Certainly its organisation seems perfect, 
and its behaviour up to the present, as Mr. Jane observes, has 
given no opportunity for contradicting this notion. The real 
interest of Mr. Jane’s book is in his description and criticism of 
the personal characteristics of the Japanese sailor and his value 
as a fighting man. Summing up his conclusions, we arrive at 
the following results. The Japanese officer is afraid of nothing, 
he has a superb confidence in himself and his Navy, and his 
recreation is acquiring knowledge of his profession. He be- 
lieves in just what suits his convenience or what is handiest, 
—practically speaking, says Mr. Jane, the Fleet is his religion. 
Personally he is a gentleman, polite, sensitive, curiously 
callous—like the Chinese, he can often see only the ridiculous 
where we should see human suffering of the sickening kind— 








and for art in the abstract he cares nothing. He is practical 
above everything. The faults, the defects rather, of his qualities 
are these. He is too prone to look to the future, would think 
for his Admiral—though this does not affect his obedience to the 
quarter-deck—and he is impatient at the steps which he must take 
before he himself commands. But if, as Mr. Jane says, a Lieutenant 
not only thinks, but would be able to command properly at a 
moment’s notice, there is no more to be said. The long and short 
of it is that he views battle as practice, and death as an incident; 
he is not brave in our sense, rising superior to the civilised fear 
of death ; but he likes fighting, and the risks affect him about as 
much as the calculations in an actuary’s table. “If people 
don’t like being killed, why do they fight?” he says. One officer’s 
views given to Mr. Jane are significant,—he would have no war 
correspondents and no surrender. Personally he is a very good 
fellow, as we know; polite, self-controlled, though we often hurt 
his sensitiveness; never loses his dignity, and, moreover, he 
admires courage in others, and sinks any individual claim to 
heroism in the general credit, as in the torpedo attacks at Wei- 
hai-wei in 1895. But our readers had better study Mr. Jane’s 
book ; it is the best account extant of the Japanese Navy and its 
possibilities as indicated by the Japanese officer. 


Calendar of State Papers, 1607-1610. Edited by Horatio 
Brown. (Eyre and Spottiswoode.)—There have been few more 
interesting volumes than this published in the “Calendar” 
Series. Events which one is disposed to pass over with a cursory 
notice when they are recorded in ordinary history are lighted up, 
so to speak, in a way that arrests attention when we see behind 
the scenes. Here is an instance. In 1609 the succession to the 
Duchy. of Cleves became vacant. Was it to be Roman or 
Protestant? The Austrian Archduke Leopold seized Juliers; 
two Protestant Princes occupied Cleves. Henry IV. was on 
the side of the latter. Spain had to be repressed. King James I. 
reluctantly gave his adhesion. Henry seemed bent on war. But 
it was not only his great design that fired him; he entertained a 
passion for the Princess of Condé,—the same disturbing influence 
was always at work on Henry. Condé took his wife over the 
frontier, and both he and she adopted the Spanish dress. Henry 
sent Envoy after Envoy to demand her back. “He would fetch her,” 
he said, “ with forty thousand men.” (Politics are, after all, alittle 
improved since then.) Then the Prince and his wife quarrelled, and 
the Prince fled to Milan, where, not a little to his disgust, he was 
practically a prisoner. Then Charles Emmanuel of Savoy took a 
hand. Would Henry declare war on Spain and help him to attack 
Milan? After sundry negotiations a treaty was signed (April 25th). 
Nineteen days after Henry was assassinated. If there is any 
force in the old query “ Cui bono?” it is not difficult to guess who 
put the dagger into Ravaillac’s hand. English affairs are not 
very prominent. The country was on the down grade, just as 
might be expected when an Elizabeth had given place to a James. 
The Fleet was sadly weakened. James spent some money on it, 
but he spent much more on Court festivities and masques, and, 
above all, on his favourites. In October, 1609, the Venetian 
Ambassador tells his people at home that the English Treasury 
was going to sell all the pepper in London at half-price. In the 
following year Lord Salisbury is described as haranguing a Con- 
ference of the two Houses of Parliament “at such length that 
his speech came to an end for want of breath and strength rather 
than for want of ideas and the will to continue.” There was a Debt 
of three millions and an annual deficit of eight hundred thousand 
ducats. The documents include the time of Henry IV.’s death, and 
there is among them a highly important report of the English 
Ambassador’s speech to the Venetian Cabinet. The Ambassador 
(Sir Henry Wotton) was quite sure that the assassin had had a 
religious motive. The Jesuits had assured him of eternal happi- 
ness. How else could he have ventured on such a deed when 
escape was impossible? And then he tells a curious story. In 
the late Irish troubles one Colonel Norres, desiring to end the 
business as soon as possible, offered £10,000 to any one who 
would kill the Earl of Tyrone. “This was a good, just, and 
laudable plan” (!),—another indication of improvement in politics. 
No one could be found to do it, but “there was not the smallest 
doubt that if the Colonel, who promised ten thousand pounds 
sterling and even more to the man who should kill the Earl 
and escape, had had authority to promise paradise on death, the 
Earl would most assuredly have been killed.” 


Work and Labour. By R. M. Minton-Senhouse. (Sweet and 
Maxwell. 16s.)—This book gives, to quote its sub-title, a “ com- 
pendium of the Law affecting the conditions under which the 
manual work of the working classes is performed in England.” 
(The Employers’ Liability Act is not included, having been made 
the subject of a special treatise by the author.) Among, the 
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opics discussed are Trade-Unions, Sunday observance (a matter 
on which a number of obsolete enactments still exist), factories, 
mines and quarries, seamen and pilots, hackney carriages and 
motor-cars, agricultural holdings, &c. There is a citation of 
many cases (numbering several hundreds), furnished with two 
indexes, the latter having the useful form of “Table of Cases— 
Defendants,” and a table of statutes, reaching to the appalling 
length of between thirty and forty pages (of titles, be it re- 
membered),—and every Englishman is supposed to know the law! 
It need hardly be said that this is likely to be a most useful book. 


L’Ile et VEmpire de Grande-Bretagne. Par Robert D’Humiéres. 
(Société du Mercure de France.)—M. D’Humiéres has had 
considerably more experience of the countries about which he 
writes than has often sufficed for the formation of a visitor’s 
judgment. Repeated visits to this country, two winters spent in 
Egypt, and a prolonged sojourn in India have given abundant 
opportunities for observation, and these have been intelligently 
used. M. D’Humitres is distinctly friendly. He sees many good 
qualities in us, hospitality being conspicuous among them. Invi- 
tations are as frequent and informal here as they are rare and 
formal elsewhere. “In France,” he writes, “the least invitation 
is reckoned asa mark of especial attention.” In Italy such things 
are scarcely practised. ‘To offer a cup of coffee after déjeuner is as 
much as an Italian noble will venture on. Of course, our author 
levels at us a shaft of ridicule from time to time, but it is with- 
out barbor venom. Sometimes he hasa little fun at the expense of 
his readers, as when, for instance, he relates the experience of kiss- 
ing a lady’s hand. “On fini généralement la soirée sous la pompe,” 
the result of a “gnon” on the nose. The salutation is not customary, 
it is true, but this way of receiving it is a little outré. Heis 
complimentary, we see, to our Army, and compares the military 
life in England with that in his own country, not a little to our 
advantage. “Au point de vue pittoresque cette armée est ad- 
mirable,”—is he laughing at us? But we must make an end of 
extracts, and that without touching on more serious subjects, 
though our author has much to say on these also. One remark 
we must quote a propos of “ perfide Albion.” “ Albion n’est qu’une 
ingénue 4 cété de la Russie.” The whole of this passage (a note 
to pp. 15-16) is worth looking at, especially as coming from a 
French writer. 


A Source Book of Roman History. By Dana Carleton Munro> 
M.A. (D.C. Heath. 5s.)—It is a good idea to give the general 
reader the advantage of seeing in English the original authorities 
from which Roman history is drawn. The selection is excellent, 
as far as we have been able to examine it, the editor going far out 
of the common track and utilising the latest discoveries, as, 
eg., the Oxyrhynchus papyri. The volume is furnished with 
illustrations. 


The Old Riddle and the Newest Answer. By John Gerard, S.J. 
(Longmans and Co. 5s. net.)—This book exhibits the qualities 
which one may expect in any production of its author. It is acute, 
powerfully reasoned, and characterised by a uniform courtesy 
and moderation of tone. Controversies so conducted cannot fail 
to profit. Briefly described, it is an argument against evolution. 
It would not be possible in the short notice that we can give of 
the book to make any detailedexamination. It strikes us that not 
quite enough attention is paid to the existence of apparently useless 
organs in the frames of animals. There is no argument of the 
evolutionists which so appeals to the average thinker. And then 
we should like to have some constructive teaching about Creation. 
The popular orthodox view, obviously inferred from the Mosaic 
cosmogony, is that man and the other animals were created “ as 
they stand,” so to speak. Nothing differing from this would 
satisfy the traditional theological opinion. Evolution may have 
to go; but prehistoric man and the whole mass of palaeonto- 
logical fact have to be reconciled with Genesis i. 


Careers for Our Sons. By the Rev. George H. Williams. 
(Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. 3s. 6d. net.)—Mr. Williams describes 
with much useful detail eighteen careers. He begins with the 
“Church,” and he ends with Colonial openings. The Army and 
Navy, the mercantile marine, medicine, science, trade, the Civil 
Service, &c., are successively dealt with, and all, as far as we are 
able to judge, both accurately and clearly. Perhaps the weakest 
chapter is that entitled “Chemists.” The subject is a very large 
one, and the details require the knowledge of an expert. No 
special mention is made of one of the most hopeful openings, that 
of the assaying of metals. 


Clyde Passenger Steamers: 1812-1901. By Captain James 
Williamson. (J. MacLehose and Sons. 6s. net.)—Any one who 








speed of which they can boast, not only now, when speed ig 
common, but in far back days. (The steamers were so famous 
for this quality that many were bought to use as blockade. 
runners in the American Civil War.) The first of them was the 
‘Comet,’ which was launched in 1812. At that time, indeed, the 
speed was not remarkable; five knots was the earliest achieve. 
ment. The ‘Comet’ was wrecked in 1820. Eight years later 
there were between thirty and forty steamers plying on the 
Clyde, the furthest point being Islay. In 1831 the first iron 
steamer was built. In the “forties” the railways came into being, 
and a keen competition was set up. The steamers sought to rival 
the trains, and, of course, they raced each other. Captain 
Williamson tells the story of these early days, and of later 
changes, in great, possibly in too great, detail. 


James Edward: the Old Pretender. By Henry D. Roome, 
(B. H. Blackwell, Oxford. 2s. 6d. net.)—In this essay, to which 
the Stanhope Prize has been this year awarded, we have an 
excellent appreciation of a personage of some importance. It is 
true that he owed this importance to his circumstances, not to 
himself. Yet at one time he might have changed the course of 
history. Never had a Pretender a better chance than James 
Edward had before the 715. Scotland, apart from a not very 
powerful minority, was with him; Ireland would not haye 
objected ; England was half ready to accept him. It is worth 
while inquiring why he failed. Generally, we may say, he failed 
because he was absolutely unequal to the situation, and had no 
able counsellor. In Mr. Roome’s pages we see causes and effects 
marshalled with the most satisfactory precision. For a Stuart, 
James Edward was a respectable person. He was devout, though 
his religious ideas admitted of a very loose morality; he was 
honest, and he was brave. The only distinction that he achieved 
was living longer than any of his race had lived before him, 
Even in this he was surpassed by his younger son, the Cardinal 
of York. 





The Making of a Sermon. By Arthur T. Pierson. (Marshall 
Brothers. 6s.)—This volume will be found useful. It does not 
give hints, as one might guess from the title, as to how things 
should be said, but rather suggests matter. We do not bind 
ourselves to all Mr. Pierson’s method ; but there is no little sound 
sense and fruitful suggestion in these pages. 


Another of the invaluable “Guides” published by the Trustees 
of the British Museum is A Guide to the Third and Fourth 
Egyptian Rooms. The objects described belong to a very great 
period of time,—from 4,500 B.C. downwards to the fourth century 
of our era, or even later. 


We have received two volumes, each bearing the title of 
“Oxford Complete Copyright Edition.” Poetical Works of William 
Wordsworth, edited by Thomas Hutchinson, M.A. (H. Frowde, 
2s. and 3s. 6d.) The “Prelude,” we may remark, which has 
recently passed out of copyright, is included. Poetical Works of 
Longfellow (same publisher and same price). 
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Shatwell (W.), A Collection of Poems, chiefly Lyrical (Gay & Bird) net 2/6 
Sinclair (May), The Divine Fire, cr 8vo .. (Constable) 6/0 
Sutro (Emil), Duality of Thought and Language, er 8v0 ..(K. Paul) net 6/0 
Sutro (Emil), Duality of Voice and Speech, cr 8vo ...............(K. Paul) net 6/0 
Sutro (Emil), The Basic Law of Vocal Utterance, cr 8v0 . aieaed (K. Paul) net 3/0 
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INCORPORATED A.D. 1720. 
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Every Pair Guaranteed. 
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“DRINK MONTE FIANO.” 
WHY? 


Because it is PURE. “A Pure WINE.”—Flovence Commune Sanitary Dept. 
“T have submitted a sample of Monte Fiano to careful analysis. It is 

an excellent wine absolutely free from adulterants, aud is equal to 
the best Clarets and Burgundies of France.”—A. B. Grifiths, Ph.D., 
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Because it is GOOD. “ Very good dinner wine.”—Strathmore (Earl of). 

Because it is CHEAP. “A better wine at the price I have never tasted.” —P. S. 
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DIRECTORS, 
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Thomas Henry Burroughes, Esq. Hon. Lionel Walter Rothschild, M,P, 
Francis William Buxton, Esq. Hugh Colin Smith, Esq. 
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LIFE DEPARTMENT. 
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NIVERSITY COLLEGE OF NORTH WALES. 
A CONSTITUENT COLLEGE OF THE UNIVERSITY OF WALES. 


APPLICATIONS are INVITED for the 
PROFESSORSHIP OF GREEK. 

Salary £300. Forty copies of applications and testimonials to be in the 
hands of the undersigned (from whom further particulars may be obtained) 
not later than Weduesday, October 5th. 

JOHN EDWARD LLOYD, M.A., 
Secretary and Registrar. 
Bangor, July 20th, 1904. 


TAFFORDSHIRE EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


A HEAD-MASTER is REQUIRED for the PUPIL TEACHERS’ CENTRE 
at BRIERLEY HILL. 

Candidates must be registered (or qualified by education and experience for 
registration) in Column B of the Teachers’ Register. 

Salary £225, rising to £250, per annum. 

Forms of application must be returned not later than August 6th, and can 


be obtained trom 
GRAHAM BALFOUR, M.A., 





County Education Offices, Stafford, 
July 19th, 1904. 


fy etomct, O F BRADFORD. 
COMMITTEE. 





EDUCATION 


HANSON SECONDARY SCHOOL. 


The COMMITTEE INVITE APPLICATIONS for the APPOINTMENT of 
HEAD-MISTRESS of the above Girls’ School. University qualifications 
(Degree or equivalent) desirable. Salary,—minimum, £230; maximum, £300. 

A Public Elementary Department forms part of the School, which has an 
average attendance of upwards of 300. 

Forms of application, which must be returned at once, may be obtained on 


application to the undersigned, 
THO. GARBUTT, Secretary. 
Education Office, Manor Row, Bradford, July 27th, 1904, 


ORMANTON GRAMMAR SCHOOL, YORKSHIRE. 


APPLICATIONS are INVITED for the POST of HEAD-MASTER of 
the above Recognised Division B School. Duties to commence September 15th 
next. Fixed stipend, £100 per annum, together with Capitation Grant of £4 
per Boy. Present number of Boys 64. There is no Master's residence, Appli- 
eations must be in by August 10th.—For further particulars, apply by letter to 
the Clerk, Mr. W. NORWOOD, Snow Hill View, Wakefield. 











LADY with good experience in teaching young Boys 
(aged 8-12) is REQUIRED next term for the PREPARATORY FORM 
of a PUBLIC SCHOOL, A good salary will be paid to a really experienced 
and successful Teacher.—Apply by letter, with copies of testimonials (not 
original), to “‘ HEAD-MASTER,” c/o Street’s, 8 Searle Street, Lincoln's Inn. 
MPORTANT SCHOOL TRANSFER.—Large _high- 
elass BOARDING SCHOOL for BOYS, with magnificent premises, 
accommodating over 200 Boarders, fully equipped with all modern acquire 
ments, TO BE SOLD. Property valued at £27,000. Might be sold for £25,000, 
of which the greater part can remain upon mortgage. Principals only treated 
with.—The fullest particulars will be furnished in confidence by Messrs. 
GABBITAS, THRING, and CO., 36 Sackville Street, London, W. 


ANTED, HOLIDAY ‘TUTORSHIP.—B.A., educated 
Charterhouse and Trinity, Cambridge, Second Class Classical 
Honours, 1903, requires Resident Tutorship for the holidays. Experience in 
teaching at preparatory school. Would join in games, Excellent testimonials 
and references.—Apply, ARTHUR BENNION, Nursted, Petersfield. 


N OXFORD UNDERGRADUATE (Scholar of Merton) 

: SEEKS APPOINTMENT as TUTOR. Classics, History, and French. 

Continent preferred.—For further particulars, apply to “CUSSANS,” 5 
Howard Place, St. Andrews, Scotland. 


NO LITERARY MEN, NATURALISTS, and Others. 
Quiet LODGINGS in the NEW FOREST. Clean, simple, and comfort- 


able. Terms moderate.—Apply to the Misses FRASER, Picket Post Hill, 
Bingwood, Hampshire, 














ee 


Oo Dp 0. & HALI SCHOOY, 
FOREST HILL, LONDON, S.E. : 

(Founded in 1850 by the Rev. J. W. TODD, D.D., and Mrs, TODD.) 

For the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN (Boarders only) : 

Principal: Miss MARGARET WORTERS. : 

First-rate Modern Education. Professors H. G. SEELey, F.R.S., J. Cuurr 
Cotuins, M.A.. H. E. Mavpren, M.A., J. Steppat, Ph.D., G. Gaxcra RCM 
G. Prapeau (Paris Conservatoire), P. Srorvine (Leipsic), A. P, Hoaveny . 
Terrick WiiiiaMs (R.1.). C. Jerram, M.A., &e. warge Resident Staff at 
highly qualified English and Foreign Mistresses. Cricket, hockey, tennis riding 
swimming, bicycling. Grounds over 4acres, Large gymnasium. Special atte. 
tion to health. Matron, trained nurse.— Prospectus, with views, on application, 











DGBASTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Limiteg 
HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM. ? 


Head-Mistress—Miss G. TARLETON YOUNG 

(Late of Girton College, Cambridge ; Medieval and Modern Languages Tripos) 

Fees—Four to Six Guineas a Term. F 

PRIVATE OMNIBUS daily from Moseley. 

BOARDING HOUSE, No. 26 Hagley Road (next door to the School). House. 
Mistress, Miss FLORENCE N. DAW. 

NEXT TERM COMMENCES SEPTEMBER 15th. 

Prospectuses, &c., can be obtained from the Secretary, Mr. T, GILBER? 
GRIFFITHS, 109 Colmore Row, Birmingham, 


( 1 IRLS’ PUBLIC DAY SCHOOL CO, LtTp 
CLAPHAM HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. , 
Head-Mistress—Mrs. WOODHOUSE. 
BOARDING-HOUSES licensed by the Council. 
Mrs. JAMES, Methven, South Side, Clapham Common. 
Mrs. F. W. WOODHOUSE, S. James’, 6 Elms Road, Clapham Common, 
Mrs. LABORDE, Westbury, West Side, Clapham Common. 
Mrs. POUN'TNEY (Hostel for Students), 14 Poynders Road, Clapham Park 
Prospectuses and other particulars can be obtained from the SECRETARY 
of the School or from the Head of each House. 








LIFTON HIGH SCHOOL for GIRLS. 


President of the Council: The Right Hon. LEWIS FRY, 
Head-Mistress: Miss BURNS, 
Secretary: Miss DINGWALL., 





Boarding House: 2 Cecil Road, Clifton, Bristol. 
House-Mistress: Miss WEDDERBURN. 
The NEXT TERM BEGINS on MONDAY, September 19th. 











HE HARROWDEN SCHOOL 
HENDON HALL, MIDDLESEX, 
Principal—Miss BARTLETT 
The extensive additions to the buildings will shortly be complete, 
Prospectus on application. 


FOR GIRLS, 


ILGALA, near BIDEFORD,.N. DEVON.—The Misses 
DAWSON RECEIVE a limited number of GIRLS for Board and 
Education. Home lite. Individual supervision and attention. Bracing situa- 
tion near Westward Ho! Hockey, cricket, swimming, dancing, Swedish 
drill, riding. Good masters.—Prospectus, references, &c., on application, 





ee 





T. AIDAN’S SCHOOL, Lyndale House, Winchmore Hill, 

Large country house in beautiful grounds, only 9 miles from town, 
Excellent physical training and games. Sound and liberal education. University 
exunination and inspection. Principals: Miss MARIAN GREEN, formerly 
Head of the High School, Blackburn, and Miss PHILIPPI BRIDGES. 





, COURT, LEATHERHEAD, Surrey, 
A First-class BOARDING SCHOOL for GIRLS. 
Principal—Miss TULLIS, 
A London School in the Country, 
London Professors, regular visits to Town, Games. 





{\ASTBOURNE.—ST. MARGARET'S, MEADS. High- 
Class Ladies’ School, Recognised by the Board of Education. Principals, 
theMisses TIDMAN (of Girton College). Highest references. Tennis, Hockey, Kc. 


ORRAN COLLEGE AND SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 

WATFORD.—Under the Direction of Miss E. H. WHISHAW, M.A., 
London, assisted by Miss E. B. Simpson (House Mistress) and Miss EK. C, Roper, 
B.A. London, with a competent Staff of Visiting and Resident Mistresses.— 
Particulars from Miss E. H. WHISHAW, 


RIVATE GIRLS’ SCHOOL.—Recognised by the Board 

of Education. Aim: To educate for home and social life. Motto: “To 
follow right.’”’ Curriculum: On modern lines with a view to cultivate self- 
resource. Gymnasium, garden, field. Reference kindly permitted to the Dean 
of Norwich.—Address, ‘* L.,” Edgehill, Sydenham, Keut. 


S*: MARGARET'S jt ttn FOR GIRLS, POLMONT, 











TIRLINGSHIRE. 
Head-Mistress—Miss H. JEX-BLAKE. 
First-rate Modern Education for Girls. 
Prospectus on application to HEAD-MISTRESS or SECRETARY. 


AMPDEN HILL, KENSINGTON, W.—Miss M. and 
Miss S. H. MONYPENNY continue to RECEIVE PUPILS and 
STUDENTS at SOBSERVATORY GARDENS, W. Individual eare; coaching 
when required ; great advantages for English and for Languages, &c.; modern 
and Continental methods ; field for games, Prospectus and references given. 


IR EDMUND and LADY ELTON confidently Recommend 
“THE LAWN,” CLEVEDON, SOMERSET, HOME SCHOOL, with 
KINDERGARTEN, for Daughters of Gentlemen, Detached house with large 
garden, near sea, Entire eharge of Children with parents abroad from three 
years old. Resident trained nurse. Mlustrated Prospectus on application. 














LADY heartily RECOMMENDS a SMALL HIGH- 
. CLASS SCHOOL, where her Daughter was educated. Healthy 
situation near London; four acres of ground; games, tennis, hockey, &e. 
Good modern education; excellent Professors.—Box 8, The Spectator, 
1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 





ISS SAXTON WINTER (formerly Governess of 

H.M. the Queen of the Netherlands) RECEIVES English, Foreign, 
and Colonial PUPILS at 3 LANSDOWNE ROAD, HOLLAND PARK, 
LONDON, W. Visits made to Museums, Galleries, Concerts. Special advan- 
tages for Music, Art, Languages, Literature. Lessons in riding, fencing, 





swimming. Field for sports. 
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HURCH EDUCATION CORPORATION. 
O Offices: 82 Victoria Street, London, 8.W. 


CHERWELL HALL, OXFORD. 
A TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN TEACHERS. 
esi ial College providing a year’s professional training for Secondary 
T ggg Course includes preparation for the Oxford Teacher’s Diploma, 
and the Cambridge Teacher’s Certificate, and the Teacher’s Diploma of the 
University of London. . z : 

For instruction in the Theory and History of Education, the Students 
attend the Lectures of the University Reader in Education. The Practical 
work in Teaching in Schools and demonstration lessons, &c., is under the 
ervision of the Principal and Statf of the Hall. Particulars as to qualifica- 
tious for Admission, Scholarships, &c., may be obtained by application to the 
Principal, Miss MACKENZIE-SMITH, Cherwell Hall, Oxford, or the Hon. 
Sec., Miss MARGARET BERNARD, High Hall, Wimborne. 


suy 





SANDECOTES (GIRLS) SCHOOL (Fez £100). 
(PARKSTONE, DORSET.) 
A high-class Ladies’ School where the aim is to give a liberal and practical 
education, under the care of fully qualified and trained teachers. 
The Head-Mistress, Miss A, GRAINGER GRAY, will be pleased to send 
a Prospectus to all inquirers, 


UPLANDS (GIRLS) SCHOOL (Fer £40-45) 
(ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA) 

Offers, at very small fees, a thoroughly efficient modern and practical educa- 
tion (including French and German) to the daughters of clergy and other pro- 
fessional men, The Head-Mistress will be pleased to send Prospectus to 
all inquirers. 


HURCH OF ENGLAND HIGH SCHOOL FOR 
GIRLS, Ltd. 
Patron—The Right Rev. The LORD BISHOP OF LONDON, 
Chairman of Council—The Rev. CANON FRANCIS J. HOLLAND, M.A, 


‘4 6 UPPER BAKER STREET, N.W. 
Head-Mistress—Miss LILLA B. STRONG, 
Music School under the direction of Oscar Beringer, Esq., Herr J. Ludwig, 
Mrs. Hutchinson, and others, 
2, 39 GRAHAM STREET, EATON SQUARE, S.W. 
Head-Mistress—Miss W. WOLSELEY LEWIS, M.A. 
ADVENT TERM BEGINS September 28th. 
Preparatory Department for Boys and Girls over four years of age. 
For particulars apply to SECRETARY, 6 Upper Baker Street, N.W. 


T. ELPHIN’'S CHURCH OF ENGLAND SCHOOL 
FOR GIRLS, 
Founded for the Daughters of the Clergy in 1844, 
DARLEY DALE, MATLOCK. 
A limited number of Daughters of Laity are admitted. 
Committee of Management—The BISHOPS and other REPRESENTATIVES, 
ofiicial and elected, of the Dioceses of CHESTER, MANCHESTER, and 
LIVERPOOL. 
Head-Mistress—Miss KENNEDY. 
This Schoolis being moved from Warrington to the buildingsand large grounds 
known as the Darley Dale Hydro, and will be opened there on Sept. 23rd, 1904. 
Fees, £25 per term. Instrumental Music and Dancing are the only extras. 
Bursaries of the value of £16 and £10 per term for the Daughters of Clergy only. 
Training Department for Student Teachers. Fee, £15 per term. 
Scholarships for Daughters of Clergy, who have been Pupils in the School. 
Apply to the HEAD-MISTRESS, St. Elphin’s Clergy Daughters’ School, 
Warrington; or to Rev. Canon WILLIS, Hon. Sec., The Rectory, Warrington. 


VHE CAMBRIDGE TRAINING COLLEGE FOR 
WOMEN ‘TEACHERS, 

Principal: Miss HELENA L. POWELL, Newnham College, Cambridge, 
Historical Tripos, Class I. ; late Head-Mistress of the Leeds Girls’ High School. 

A residential College providing a year’s professional training for secondary 
teachers. The course includes preparation for the Cambridge Teachers’ Cer- 
tificate (Theory and Practice), and for the Teachers’ Diploma of the London 
University. The students attend the Cambridge University Lectures on Teach- 
ing, in addition to those of the resident and visiting lecturers. Ample oppor- 
tunity is given for practice in teaching Science, Languages, Mathematics, and 
other subjects in various schools in Cambridge. Students are admitted in 
January and in September.—Full particulars as to qualifications for admission, 
Scholarships, and Bursaries may be obtained on application to Miss H, L. 
POWELL, Cambridge Training College. 


MNHE INCORPORATED FROEBEL EDUCATIONAL 
INSTITUTE, TALGARTH ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON, LONDON. 
Recognised by the Board of Education as a Training College for Secondary 
Teachers,—Chairman of Committee: Sir WILLIAM MATHER. Treasurer: 
Mr. C.G. MONTEFIORE, M.A. Secretary: Mr. ARTHUR G. SYMONDS, M.A. 
Principal: Miss E. LAWRENCE. Students are prepared for the Examina- 
tions of the National Froebel Union and for the University of Cambridge 
Teachers’ Examination ; and Special Classes are held in subjects required for 
the Cambridge Higher Local Examinations. TWO SCHOLARSHIPS of £20 
each, and two of £15 each, tenable for two years at the Institute, are offered 
annually to Students.—Prospectuses may be obtained from the PRINCIPAL. 


T. MARY’S COLLEGE, PADDINGTON, W. 
LO. BOARDING and DAY SCHOOL. TRAINING COLLEGE for SECOND- 
ARY TEACHERS, Visitor—The Right Hon. and Right Rev. the BISHOP OF 
LONDON. Principal—Miss J. L. LATHAM, Girton College. 1. School—Pro- 
fessors and Resident Staff, Physical Training, Special Science and Art 
Training. 2. Training College—Preparation for Teachers’ Diploma (Uni- 
versities of Camb. and Lond.) and for Fréebel Exams. 


T. HELENS, CLIFTON, GLOS.— Principals: Miss 
WINGATE (Girton College ; Senior Optime Mathematical Tripos) and 
Miss PUTTER. A limited number of Girls received to Board and Educate. 
House situated in higbest and healthiest position. Extensive grounds. 
Cricket, tennis, hockey, croquet, cycling, riding, swimming, and roller-skating ; 
outdoor exercise greatly encouraged. Special attention paid to Music, Paint- 
ing, and Modern Languages. Courses of Lectures on Cooking, Woodcarving, 
&c,—Illustrated Prospectus and References on application. 























ETTLE, YORKSHIRE—OVERDALE SCHOOL 
for GIRLS. Healthy, bracing situation. Head-Mistress, Miss E, M, 
PICKARD (Class. Trip.), Newnham Coll., Camb. Highest references. 


ST. ANDREWS SCHOOL FOR GIRLS COMPANY, LIMITED, 
7. *- LEONARDS JUNIOR SCHOOL 


(ST. KATHARINES), ST. ANDREWS, 
There are boarding-houses in connection with the School, and special 
Guaugements are made for the entire charge of children from India and the 
Olonies, 
Prospectus and School List on application to the HEAD-MISTRESS, 





For girls from seven years of age. 





T. MONICA’S, TADWORTH, SURREY. 


Refined Home School; charming and healthy situation overlooking Epsom 
Downs, 600 ft. above sea on gravel soil, within twenty miles of London. 

Thorough modern teaching by Resident and Visiting Graduatesand Language 
Se on Lecture System, carefully graded with special regard to needs 
of growing and delicate girls. Eye and hand carefully trained in and out of 
school. Excellent opportunities for elder girls to specialise in Languages, 
History, Literature, Music, and Art, or to prepare for a University career. 
Fees from 100 guineas per annum. 

PrincipaL: Miss LOUISA HEATH-JONES, 
Historical Honours, Cambridge. 


SOUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 

President — Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, R.N. Principals — A, 
ALEXANDER, F.R.G.S. (late Director Liverpool Gymnasium), Mrs. 
ALEXANDER, with Lecturers and Assistants. Objects—To train Educated 
Ladies as Scientific Teachers of Physical Education. ‘All branches and systems 
taught, including Outdoor Games. Swimming, Fencing, and Medical Gymnastics, 
Gold and Silver Medals, with Diplomas, awarded to successful students. 
Schools and Colleges supplied with qualified teachers. References permitted 
to Lord Kinnaird, Dean of Norwich, Rt. Hon. H. J. Gladstone, M.P., Hon, and 
Rev. E. Lyttelton, D.D.—Further Particulars from the SECRETARY. 








LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 
HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford. Principal, Miss STANSFELD. Students 
are trained in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics in Colleges and 
Schools. The course of training extends over 2 years, and includes Educational 
and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, Massage, Anatomy, Physi- 
ology and Hygiene, Dancing, Fencing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, &c. 


ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, ST. HELIER’S, JERSEY. 
—Splendid Buildings. Gymnasium, separate Cubicles, Hockey, Tennis, 
Sea-Bathing; beautiful climate; great advantages for acquiring French; 
Twelve Resident Mistresses; Teacher for Physical Training; Special Terms for 
Ministers’ Daughters.—For Prospectus apply PRINCIPAL, 


RCHDEACON WILSON WISHES to RECOMMEND 

c a BOARDING-SCHOOL for GIRLS at SEELLFIELD, RIPON. Church 

of England. Annual Examination by Oxford and Cambridge Joint Board. 

Healthy locality; large grounds for cricket, hockey, and tennis,—Principals, 
Miss BOYCOTT and Miss TARVER, 


YLLIES, CUCKFIELD, SUSSEX— 
Messrs, H. E. STEWART, Mathematical Honours, Queens’ Coll., Cam- 
bridge, and A. W. FOX, Classical Exhibitioner, Exeter Coll., Oxford, and 
Licencier és Lettres (Honours), University of France, with Staff of Resident 
Masters, Prepare a limited number of Pupils of good family and character 
for Oxford, Cambridge, and the Services. INDIVIDUAL INSTRUCTION 
GUARANTEED. Country house, healthy surroundings, 12 miles from sea. 
—Prospectus, references, and particulars on application. 


-E EREFORD CATHEDRAL SCHOOL.—A small Public 

School with valuable endowment of University Scholarships. Classical 
or Modern Education. Boating, Cadet Corps, and ordinary Games. NEXT 
TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER 16th. Vacancies in three boarding houses, 
—Apply HEAD-MASTER,. 


RANLEIGH SCHOOL, SURREY. 
CHURCH OF ENGLAND PUBLIC SCHOOL. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter. Chairman of Council—Lord ASHCOMBE. 
Head-Master—Rev. G, C. ALLEN, M.A. Fees £39 to £55. Peek Foundations 
for Sons of Clergy in Salisbury and Winchester dioceses, 




















ORCESTER CATHEDRAL KING’S SCHOOL. 
SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION NOVEMBER 15ru. 
NEXT TERM SEPTEMBER 16ru. 
Apply, Rev. W. H. CHAPPEL, M.A., Head-Master. 


SCHOOL, OXFORD. 








St. EDWARD’S 





For Prospectus apply to 
J. MILLINGTON SING, M.A., Warden. 


HE KING’S SCHOOL, ROCHESTER— 
Governors: The DEAN and CHAPTER of ROCHESTER. Public 
School for Universities, Army, Navy, &c. Valuable Leaving Exhibitions. Open 
healthy site. Cubicles. Splendid Playing Fields, Very moderate Fees.—For 
Prospectus, apply to Rev. IT. F. HOBSON, M.A., Head-Master. 


ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. — SCHOLAR- 

SHIPS.—ELEVEN SCHOLARSHIPS (£55-£210) on DECEMBER 7th to 

9th. Boys joining the School next Term, September 16th, are eligible, as others. 

Special Classes for ARMY, NAVY, INDIAN POLICE, ENGINEERING, &c., 

without Extra Fee. JUNIOR SCHOOL (813). Five Boarding-houses.— 
Head-Master, Rev. A. J. GALPIN, M.A, 


UTTON VALENCE SCHOOL, KENT.—Governors, the 
WORSHIPFUL COMPANY of CLOTHWORKERS,. Valuable Exhibi- 
tions. Classical and Modern sides, Cricket ground, gymnasium, laboratory, 
workshop, swimming bath, fives courts, rifle range. Special advantages to 
Sons of Naval and Military Officers aud Clergymen.—Apply HEAD-MASTER,. 


B ROMS GROVE 
WORCESTERSHIRE, 











SCHOOL, 





AUTUMN TERM OPENS SEPTEMBER 20th. 


LSTED RECTORY, PETERSFIELD, HANTS.—The 
Rev. J. PAGET MOFFATT, M.A. Oxon., CONDUCTS at the above 
Kectory asmall PREPARATORY SCHOOL for the Public Schools and Osborne 
College. Beautiful aad bracing situation, 300 ft. high. Sound education, 
mental and physical. Ponies kept and all Boys taught riding. Most comfort- 
able home.—Particulars on application. 


OUTH-EASTERN COLLEGE, RAMSGATE (a Church 

of England Public School in accordance with the principles of the 
Reformation). — EXAMINATIONS are HELD in MARCH, JULY, and 
DECEMBER for Entrance Scholarships (of value ranging from £60 to £15) 
on Classical, Modern, and Army side. Successes since 1897: 11 open Scholar- 
ships and Exhibitions, 1 University Scholarship, and 2 Fellowships at Oxford 
and Cambridge ; 27 Higher Certificates ; 24 entrances, Woolwich, Sand) ‘ 
India Forests, Britannia R.N.C. Osborne; 12 passes London Matriculation ; 








1 Scholarship St. Bartholomew’s; 1 Scholarship City and Guilds of London 
Central Teeimica!l College. 
conditions, 


Estate of 160 acres. 
JUNIOR SCHOOL, 


Exceptional health 
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HE MIDDLESEX HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL. 
A SCHOOL of LONDON UNIVERSITY. 
The WINTER SESSION 1904-1 will COMMENCE on MONDAY, 
October 3rd. 
Two Entrance Scholarships (value £100 and £60) will be competed for on 
by ye 22nd, 23rd, 24th. he 
me Entrance Scholarship (value £60), open to Students of the Universities 
of Oxford and Cambridge, will be competed for on September 22nd and 23rd. 
Notice in writing to be sent to the Dean on or before September 12th. 
There are annually 18 Resident Hospital Appointments open to Students 
without extra fee. 
Composition fee for General Students for whole Medical Curriculum, 
135 guineas; for Dental Students, 54 guineas. 4 thei 
eir 


OYAL AGRICULTURAL 
CIRENCESTER. 
Patron—H.M. KING EDWARD VII, 
For Land-owners, Land-agents, Surveyors, Agriculturists, intending Colonists, &¢, 
Farming and Colonial Branch. Estate Management and Forestry Branch, 
Presipent—The EARL SPENCER, K.Q@. 
CoMMITTEE OF MANAGEMENT— 
The EARL of DUCIE (Chairman). 
Col. Sir R. NIGEL F. a G.C.V.0., K.C.B. (Vice-Chairman), 
RINCIPAL— 
The Rev. JOHN B. M‘CLELLAN, M.A., Hon. Member of Surveyors’ Institution, 
and late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. . 
For Prospectus apply to the PRINCIPAL, 
NEXT SESSION BEGINS TUESDAY, October 11th. 


COLLEGE, 








oe terms in favour of University Students who have com 
medical studies, and of University of London Students who have passed 
Prelim. Sci. 
The Residential College adjoins the Hospital, and provides accommodation 
for 30 Students. 
Prospectuses and all particulars may be obtained from 
J. MURRAY, M.B., F.R.C.S., Dean. 


HOSPITAL MEDICAL COLLEGE. 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.) 


The WINTER SESSION commences on October Ist. 

The Hospital is the largest in England ; 820 beds are in constant use; In- 
— last year, 13,120; Out-patients, 182,905; Accidents, 21,879; Major 

perations, 2,796. 

APPOINTMENTS.—80 Qualified Appointments are made annually; more 
than 130 Dressers, Clinical Clerks, &c., every three months. 

SCHOLARSHIPS and PRIZES.—Thirty-five Scholarships and Prizes are 
given annually. 7 Entrance Scholarships will be offered in September. 

ENLARGEMENT OF THE HOSPITAL AND COLLEGE, 

Athletic Ground, Residence, &c. 

For particulars of the above, and for Prospectus, and information as to 
residence, &c., apply personally or by letter, to 

MUNRO SCOTT, Warden. 


Mile End, E. 





| Pcsemeel 


SPATRIA AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, CUMBER. 
LAND.—Situated in one of the Finest Stock-raising Districts of the 
country. Inclose proximity to the Lake District and Seaside. Training for future 
Farmers, Land Agents, Colonists. Six Farms, Dairy,and Workshops. NEXT 
SESSION BEGINS OCTOBER 8rd.—J. SMITH HILL, B.A., B.Sc., Principal, 


H.*:5- ‘CONWAY.’—SCHOOL SHIP. 
. MOORED IN THE MERSEY. 


Designed to give a sound technical and general education to boys desirous 
of entering the Mercantile Marine and other professions. Several nomina- 
tions to Royal Naval Cadetships. Physical culture a special feature. 


For full particulars and prospectus apply to the Commander, 


Lieut. H. W. BROADBENT, R.N.R. 
Rock Ferry, Cheshire. 


NDIVIDUAL TUITION FOR UNIVERSITY AND 
OTHER EXAMINATIONS. 
Mr. LANGDON-DAVIES and Mr. OLDERSHAW RECEIVE PUPILS at 
rep ge BURGH HEATH, SURREY. Healthy situation near London, 
olf, &c. 














T. MARY’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, 
PADDINGTON, W. 


The WINTER SESSION will COMMENCE on OCTOBER 8rd. 

The Medical School provides complete courses of instruction for the 
Medical Degrees of the Universities of London, Oxford, Cambridge, and 
Durham; for the Diplomas of the Royal Colleges of Physicians and Surgeons, 
and for the Government Medical Services. 

SIX ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS in NATURAT SCIENCE, value 
£145 to £52 10s., will be COMPETED for on SEPTEMBER 20th and 21st. 

Handbook of Curriculum on application to the DEAN. 


Pete Lop. =a SCIENTIFIC EXAMINATION, 
ra 





UNIV. LOND.—A systematic COURSE of INSTRUCTION, including 
ctical Work, is GIVEN at St. THOMAS'S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, 
Albert Embankment. Full particulars may be obtained from the DEAN. 
Attendance on this Course counts as part of the Five Years’ Curriculum. 


NIVERSITY OF BIRMINGHAM. 


Faculties— 
SCIENCE, MEDICINE, 
ARTS, COMMERCE. 
SPECIAL SCHOOL OF MODERN LANGUAGES. 
DEPARTMENT FOR TRAINING OF TEACHERS. 











Schools of— 
ENGINEERING, MINING, 
METALLURGY, BREWING, 

DENTISTRY, 


Leading to Degrees and Diplomas. 

The Session 1904-5 commences October 3rd, 1904. 

All Courses and Degrees are open to both Men and Women Students. 

In the Medical School there is a separate Dissecting Room for Women with 
a qualified Woman Demonstrator. 

Graduates of other Universities may, after two years’ study or research, take 
a Master’s Degree. 

Syllabuses with all information will be sent on application to the 
SECRETARY. 


RIGHTON MUNICIPAL TECHNICAL COLLEGE.— 

Principal: C. H. DRAPER, B.A., D.Se. Full Three Years’ Courses are 

iven in MECHANICAL and ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING, and for 

Canon University BSc. Degree. Well-equipped Laboratories and Workshops. 

Approved by the General Medical Council for the First Year’s Course for 

MEDICAL STUDENTS. ART SCHOOL.—Complete Art Courses, including 
Life Classes daily.—Apply to the PRINCIPAL. 


NIVERSITY OF DURHAM. 


For Particulars concerning Tuition, Scholarships, and Cost of Residence 
apply to the MASTER of University College. or the PRINCIPAL of Bishop 
atfield’s Hall, or the CENSOR of Unattached Students. 


NIVERSITY OF DURHAM. 
DEGREES OPEN TO WOMEN. 
For Particulars respecting Tuition, Scholarships, and Cost of Residence in 
— Hostel apply to the LADY PRINCIPAL, Abbey House, 
ur) le 


EYMOUTH COLLEGE, DORSETSHIRE.—Public 

School for Sons of Professional Classes, Clergy, Officers, Barristers, 

&e., conducted on Evangelical Church principles. Best Secular education. 

Governors: E. S. Hanbury, Esq. (Chairman), Bishops of Durham and 

Liverpool, Deans of Canterbury and Peterborough, Prebendary Webb- 
Peploe, and others.—Apply, HEAD-MASTER. 


ANE COURT, PARKSTONE, DORSET— 
PREPARATORY SCHOOL for BOYS under 15. Large grounds, two 
cricket fields, gymnasium. Swimming taught in the sea. Many Scholarships 
ined, and places at entrance almost invariably taken.—Apply for 
Prospectus to the HEAD-MASTER. 


ULWICH COLLEGE PREPARATORY SCHOOL.— 
For boys between 7 and 13 years of age.—Prospectus and Honours List 
of the Rev. J. H. MALLINSON, M.A., Hillsboro’, West Dulwich. 
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Messrs. RANSOM and WYNNE, 18 Craven Terrace, Lancaster Gate, 
hold Classes (limited to four Pupils) for Army, Civil Service, University, and 
Scientific Examinations. Chemical laboratory. Terms moderate. 


DUCATIONAL HOME for YOUNG CHILDREN 

in a healthy district.—An experienced and fully certificated Kinder- 

garten Mistress undertakes the charge of children from four years of age, 

by the week, term, or year.—Prospectus, with full particulars, from Miss 
WALLACE, Old Orchard, Broadstone, Dorset. 


ERMANY—THURINGIA.—Doctor LITTLE, J.P., 

Maryport, warmly RECOMMENDS delightful EDUCATIONAL HOME 

for Young Ladies in refined, aristocratic family. Charming villa in its own 

grounds; beautiful excursions; bracing climate. Admirable opportunity for 
thoroughly acquiring German and French. Most careful individual training b 

superior Teachers. Piano, Violin, Painting. &c. Theatre, Concerts. Only 4 English 

Pupils received.—For details, address ‘‘ M.,” 6 Nelson Terrace, Redcar, Yorks, 


RESDEN: A.— EDUCATIONAL HOME. 
Lindengasse 9, close to the ‘Grosse Garten.”” FRAULEIN M. 
SCHMIDT offers High-class Education for the Daughters of Gentlemen. 
All facilities for ay er Languages, Music, Painting, &c. The Principal, 
who has resided in England for several years, holdsa Diploma of the Con- 
servatoire of Music, Leipzig. All the comforts and convenience of a modern 
home. The greatest attention paid to the health of the pupils. Numbers 
limited. Large garden. Escort from and to London. Highest references. 


RESDEN.—HORST HAUS, Strehlener Strasse 78.— 

Miss EDITH GAMBLE RECEIVES the DAUGHTERS of GENTLE- 
MEN desirous of continuing their Education abroad and of obtaining the best 
teaching in Art and Music. French and German Teachers, visiting Professors 
and Masters.—Terms and references on application. 


L DH BI M, BERN E— 
EDUCATIONAL HOME for a small number of GIRLS. Languages 
and their Literature, Music, Painting, History. and Art Lectures. Accomplish- 
ments combined with sound -practical training. Individual care. Highest 
references given and required.—Prospectus, Miles. HEISS. 


INISHING HOME SCHOOL at BRUSSELS.—The 

PRINCIPAL, a Parisian Lady with 17 years’ experience in English 
High School, RECEIVES SIX GIRLS. Thoroughly comfortable home a few 
minutes from the Bois de la Cambre. French taught in all its branches. 
Art, Music, aud General Studies at the University taken as desired.—Apply, 
PRINCIPAL, 18 Rue Dautzenberg, Avenue Louise, Brussels. 


ELUN, SEINE-ET-MARNE.—12 BOULEVARD ST. 

AMBROISE. : Forty minutes from Paris; near Forest of Fonta‘ne- 
bleau.—Mademoiselle QUETIN (Protestant) desires to RECEIVE into her 
home TWO or THREE ENGLISH YOUNG LADIES desirous of perfecting 
their education in the French Language and Literature. Other studies 
directed by competent Professors. Best references. 


ARIS.— Mile. EXPULSON and Miss METHERELL 

RECEIVE a few GIRLS to study French, Music, Art. Concerts and 
Galleries regularly attended. Splendid situation in the Bois de Boulogne. 
Lofty, bright rooms. ‘Two vacancies for October.—7 Rue Moisson des Roches, 
Pare des Princes, Boulogne-sur-Seine, Paris. 


Ver ¥ CAUDE COTE, DIEPPE—An ENGLISH 
LADY RECEIVES GIRLS of sixteen or upwards in her Chalet 
near Dieppe. Conversational French mer acquired. Special facilities for 
Music (Pianoforte, Singing, Organ, Violin, and Violoncello), Sketching, Art 
Classes, German. Opportunities for every form of healthy enjoyment. 
Courses of Practical French Cockery (skilled chef) and of S cemaiing. 
Direct service twice daily with England.—Apply to Miss CUNNICK, Dieppe. 


q\COLE DE LiILE DE FRANCE.—A Public School 

for French Boys, under English direction. Five English boys admitted 

to learn French. Cricket, football, riding, boating, agriculture. Park and 

farm, 500 acres. Reference permitted to: Sir J. Joicey, Bart, 58 Cadogan 

Square, London; Captain Bolitho, R.N., Exeter; Rev. R. I. St. John Parry, 

Tutor of Trinity College, Cambridge.—Address: Chateau de Liancourt, 
Oise, France. 



































T MARK’S SCHOOL, WINDSOR— 


Asmall First-Class Public School, specially adapted to Boys requiring 
individual attention. Many successes in Competitive Examinations for the 


y DUCATION.—Advantages of Foreign Education, with 

superior English Studies, offered by Ladies (North German and Parisian). 
Every branch of accomplishment. be | five or six Pupils received. Large 
comfortable house. Separate rooms, ighest references.—S8 Knaresborough 





Army and the Engineering Public Services. oderate fees.—Head-Master, 
Bev. C. N. NAGEL, M.A. 


Place, Cromwell Road, S.W. 
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P ATON’S LIST OF 
AND TUTORS, 1904. 
— PP. red cloth, post-free, 2s, 
i rticulars, with views, fees 
Greparntory Schools for Boys; high-class Schools for Girls; Army, Navy, 


University, and Civil Service Tutors, and Clergymen and others receiving a few 


Boys. Articles on Cost and how to enter the Army, Navy, Engineering, Civi 
Bervice, and Medical Professions. 
J. and J, PATON, Epucationat AGENTs, 
143 Cannon Street, Lonvon, E.C. 
Telephone 5,053 Central. 


Aselection of Prospectuses will be sent free of charge, if detailed statement 


* of requirements be given. 


SCHOOLS 


&c., of over 800 Public, Private, and 


THE 
FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


1 Trme’s LavGninestocks. By Thomas Hardy. 
Te. Peavewn’s LEADERSHIP OF THE House oF Commons. By E. B. Iwan- 
iiller. 
CARDINAL NEWMAN AND THE New GENERATION. By W. 8. Lilly. 
Le Maroc. By A. J. Dawson. 
~~, Seamaee Forces AND THE COMMITTEE OF THREE. By Robert A, 
ohnson. 
PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT AND WALL STREET. By Frank Basil Tracy. 





DUCATION. 


Parents or Guardians weeny | accurate information relative to the 
irls or TUTORS in England or abroad, 


CHOICE of SCHOOLS for Boys or ; 
are invited to call upon or send fully detailed particulars to 


Messrs, GABBITAS, THRING, and CO., 


who for more than. 30 years have been closely in touch with the leading 
educational establishments. Advice, free of charge, is given by Mr. Thring, 


Nephew of the late Head-Master of Uppingham, 
36 Sackville Street, London, W. 


nes NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE AND GEORGE Sanv. By Francis 

ribble. : 

nee AND SuHiprarps: A Passe or ApMIRALTY Pouicy. By Herbert 

ussell. 

Tue Kiss Porticat. By Norman Pearson. 

JAPAN'S ASPIRATIONS AND INTERNATIONALISM. By Alfred Stead. 

7eaee Sea OPINION AND THE Busso-JAPANESE Wak. By B. de Mar- 
mande, 

Some CONSIDERATIONS ON THE ALLEGED PuyrsicAL DEGENERATION OF THE 
Britiso Race. By Alfred A. Mumford, M.D. 

THAMES BarraGe. By W. B. Woodgate. 

A CuILy’s Diary. By Edward H. Coo 





RS. RICHMOND'S AGENCY for LADIES, 22 BAKER 


STREET, PORTMAN SQUARE, W. Hours ten to four. — For 
GOVERNESSES, Housekeepers, Lady-Nurses, haps taro &e. Mrs. 
Richmond's aim is always to secure for them posts to which each is individually 
suited and which shall be permanent.—Prospectus on application. 


DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.—The 
SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
Graduates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 
in the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors for all Examinations 
at Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the 
Manager, R. J. BEEVOR, M.A.,22Craven Street, Northumberland Avenue, W.C, 


YCHOOLS and GOVERNESSES.—Mr. TRUMAN (who 
has had a wide and varied experience of University and Educational 
Agency work) assists Parents (free of charge) to meet with good SCHOOLS, 
EDUCATIONAL HOMES, and GOVERNESSES for their children.—Prompt 
and careful attention will be given to organs and inquiries addressed to 
Mr. S. A. TRUMAN, 6 Holles Street, Cavendish Square, London, W. (near 
Oxford Circus). 


UPERIOR SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS.—Miss LOUISA 
BROUGH can RECOMMEND high-class BOARDING and DAY 
SCHOOLS in England and on the Continent.—Central Registry for Teachers, 
25 Craven Street, Charing Cross, 











THEOPHANO. Chaps. XXVILI., XXVIII. and XXIX. By Frederic Harrison, 
London: CHAPMAN and HALL, Limited. 


OOKSELLERS IN BIRMINGHAM.—“ Edward Baker 
is the best Second-hand Bookseller in that town.”—Bazaar, Exchange 
and Mart. BOOKS WANTED.—£30 for Vanity Fair, 20 parts, 1847-48, and 10s. 
each for any odd numbers; £5 each offered for Jane Eyre, 3 vols., 1847; Alaric 
at Rome, a Prize Poem ———— Rugby, 1840; £10 each offered for Wagstatt's 
Flore et Zephyr, 1836; The Exquisites, a Farce, 1839; The Strange Gentleman, 
a Comic Burletta, by Boz, 1837; £50 for Waverley, 1st ed. 3 vols., boards, 1814; 
£10 each for Tamerlane and other Poems, 1827; Moll Pitcher, a Poem, 1832; 
30s. each for Ist eds. Eliot’s Clerical Life, 2 vols., 1858; Romola, 3 vols., 1863 ; 
£8 for Life of a Sportsman, 1842; £10 for Redford’s Art Sales, 2 vols., 1888; 
£20 for Shelley’s Queen Mab, bds., 1813; . each for Shelley’s Prometheus, 
1820; Grote’s Greece, 10 vols., 1872; The Germ, 4 nos., 1850; Shelley’s Birds 
of Fygypt, 1872; Symonds’s Italian Literature, 2 vols., 1881. All 1st eds. of 
Shelly, Keats, Jesse, Jackson, Hardy, Meredith, Freer, Browning; highest 
prices. BAKER'S GREA'T BOOKSHOPS, John Bright St., Birmingham. 


OOKS WANTED.—Highest prices given for Libraries 

and smaller Collections, rs cg | ooks, Ist Editions, Manuscripts, 
Autographs, &c., of Ainsworth, Dickens, Byron, Shelley, Browning, Thackeray, 
Tennyson, Meredith, T. Hardy, Stevenson, and all eminent authors. Books 
illustrated by Alken, Rowlandson, Cruikshank, &. £30 offered for Thackeray's 
Vanity Fair, 20 parts, 1848; £10 for Jorrocks’ Jaunts, 1838 or 1843 ; 30s. for 
Mommsen’s Rome, 4 vols., 1868; £5 each for Pickwick Papers, 20 parts, 1837 ; 
Sketch by Boz, 2 vols., 1836, or 20 parts, 1839; £3 for Alice in Wonderland, 











O INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN in all 
parts RECEIVING RESIDENT-PATIENTS sent gratis with full 
articulars. Schools also reconamended.—MEDICAL, &c., ASSOCIATION, 
td., 22 Craven Street, Trafalgar Square, W.C, Telegraphic Address, 
“Triform, London.” Telephone No, 1854 (Gerrard). 


NCOME-TAX.—IMMEDIATE RELIEF for INCOME. 
TAX PAYERS. — The STRAND INCOME - TAX REPAYMENT 
AGENCY undertakes SPEEDY RECOVERY of CLAIMS, Preliminar 
advice gratis, ‘Terms moderate.—For particulars, apply the SECRETARY, 
the Strand Income-Tax Repayment Agency, Cromwell House, Surrey Street, 
Strand, London, W.C. 


RINTING.—PRACTICAL ADVICE GIVEN (not by 
correspondence) to Ladies and Gentlemen desiring to prepare and issue 

their Books or Works of Art. Interviews arranged in town or country.—Terms 
* a to Mr. E. KINDER, 27 Pilgrim Street, Ludgate Hill, 
ondon, B.C. 


Os ERS of genuine specimens of Old English Furniture, 
Old Pictures, Old China, Old Silver, &., &c., who desire to dispose of 
same privately, are invited to send particulars to HAMPTON and SONS, Pall 
Mall East, who are always prepared to give full value for interesting examples, 


OCKROACHES cleared with BLATTIS, the Union 


Paste, now used for seven years everywhere with unfailing success. 
Guaranteed by E. Howarth, F.Z.S., who destroyed plague of them at Sheffield 
Workhouse. Recommended by Dr. H. Woodward, ¥.1.S. Tins, 1/3, 2/3, 4/6 
(post-free).—-HOWARTH and FAIR, 471 Crookesmoore Road, Sheffield, 


EVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS in Landed 
or Funded Property or other Securities and Annuities PURCHASED or 
LOANS granted thereon by the EQUITABLE REVERSIONARY INTEREST 
SOCIETY, Limited, 10 Lancaster Place, Waterloo Bridge, Strand, 
Established 1835, Capital (Paid up) £500,000. 


OURS TO PORTUGAL OR MADEIRA. 
14 or 16 and 24 or 26 Days, visiting 
HAVRE, OPORTO, BUSSACO, COIMBRA, BATALHA, CINTRA, 
and LISBON. 
Fares, £10 To £18. 
By BOOTH LINE ROYAL MAIL STEAMERS. 
All 1st Class, including TRAVELLING and HOTEL Expenses, 
Apply BOOTH §&,S. CO., Ltd., 8 Adelphi Terrace, Strand, London; or 
30 James Street, Liverpool. 























DR. LUNN’S TOURS AND CRUISES. : 
10 10s. NORWEGIAN FJORDS. Leaving Hull 
August 6th on S.Y. ‘Argonaut,’ 3,274 tons, h.p. 4,000. 
£13 13s. NORTHERN CAPITALS of EUBOPE, CHRISTIANIA, COPEN- 
HAGEN, STOCKHOLM, August 20th. 
£10 10s. KING’S CRUISE ROUND THE BRITISH ISLES, September 7th. 
Following similar route to that taken by His Majesty after the Coronation. 
£5 5s. LUCERNE and GENEVA TOURS, including a week’s hotel 
accommodation and 2nd class return ticket. 
Full particulars SECRETARY, 5 Endsleigh Gardens, London, N.W. 


OOKS WANTED. — Highest Prices Paid for First 

Editions of Shelley, Keats, Jesse, Jackson, Hardy, Freer; Presenta- 

tion copies of esteemed Authors; Books illustrated by Cruikshank, Alken, 

Rowlandson. Libraries and small parcels of good books purchased or ex- 
changed, Catalogues free.—HOLLAND BROS., Booksellers, Birmingham. 








OW TO REGAIN HEALTH, AND LIVE 100 YEARS. 


“Translated from the Italian of Lewis Cornaro. Fourth Edition, 


1865 or 1866 ; £5 for Jane Eyre, 3 vols., 1447, &c. Complete list, post free.— 
HECTOR’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, BIRMINGHAM. 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY 


(LimITED) 
SUBSCRIPTIONS may be entered at ANY 
DATE, for THREE, SIX, or TWELVE 
MONTHS, from ONE GUINEA PER 
ANNUM upwards, Prospectus of Terms, 
with List of New Books, post free on 
application. 


MUDIE’S BOOKSELLING DEPT. 


All the Best Modern Books from the Library are offered for 
Sale, Second-hand, at Greatly Reduced Prices, a few months 
after publication. Lists free on application. Scarce and 
out-of-print Books sought for and reported upon free of 
charge. Old Book-bindings carefully repaired or restored. 
Special attention given to Books of Value. 





MUDIE’S LIBRARY, 


80-34 NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C.; 
241 Brompton Road, S.W.; 48 Queen Victoria Street, E.C., LONDON. 
And at Barton Arcade, Manchester. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
Limited, 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 


INVESTED FUNDS ...... £50,000,000. 
H. SOTHERAN AND CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTI- 
TUTIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD, 


A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases. Specimen number post-free, 

LIBRARIES PURCHASED or VALUED and CATALOGUED & ARRANGED, 

Telegraphic Address: Booxmey, Lonpon. Codes: Usicopg and ABC, 
140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 


“Allenburys” Foods. 


A PROGRESSIVE DIETARY, unique in providing nourishment suited 

to the changing digestive powers of the Infant. 
Milk Food No.1. Milk Food No.2. Malted Food No. 3 
From birth to § months. From 8 to 6 months: From 6 months and upwards. 


ee ~ ~= 

















1s. 2d., postal order or stamps. 
Editor, C, F. CARPENTER, Bishop’s Teignton, South Devon, 


Pamphlet on Infant Feeding FREE. . 
Allen & Hanburys Ltd., Plough Court, Lombard Street, London, B.C, 
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MEDOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE. 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 

light Dinner Wine. The quality 

of this wine will be found equalto 14/6 9/3 
wine usually sold at much higher 

prices. 


ST. ESTEPHE 


Superior DINNER WINE, old in 
bottle. On comparison it will be 
found very superior to wine 
usually sold at higher prices, 
The appreciation this wine meets 
with from the constantly increas- 
ing number of customers it pro- 
cures us in London and the 
Provinces, gives us additional con- 
fidence in submitting it to those 
who like pure Bordeaux wine, 
3 Dozen Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage 
Paid to any Railway Station, including Cases 
and Bottles. 

All who know these Wines tell us there is no 
Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them in value, 
We regret the increased duty compels advance in 
priceoy 6d, per dozen. 


JAMES SMITH AND CO., 


WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS, LIMITED, 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 
Manchester: 26 Market Street. 


THE AUTHOR’S' HAIRLESS 
PAPER-PAD (The LEADENHALL PRESS 
LTD., Publishers and Printers, 50 Leadenhall 
Street, London, E.C.) contains hairless paper, 
over which the pen slips with perfect freedom. 
Sixpence each, 5s. per dozen, ruled or plain. New 
Pocket Size, 3s. per dozen, ruled or plain. 
Authors should note that Tue LEADENHALL 
Press Ltp. cannot be responsible for the loss of 
MSS. by fire or otherwise. Duplicate copies 
should be retained. 


STICKPHAST 


PASTE STICKS. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
The ONLY PENS. 


‘GRAND PRIX” 
Exclusively Awarded for Stecl Pens. Paris, 1900. 


Per Dozen 
Bots. 3-Bots, 


17/6 9/9 

















THE “SPECTATOR.” 


Single Copies obtainable from, and Sub 
scriptions received by, THE OLD CORNER 
BooKSTORE (Incorporated), 27 and 29 Brom- 
field Street, Boston, Mass. U.S.A.; | THE 
INTERNATIONAL NEWS COMPANY, 83 and 85 
Duane Street, New York, U.S.A.; Messrs. 
BRENTANO, Union New York, 
U.S.A., and 1,015 Pennsylvania Ave., Wash- 
ington, D.C.; THE SUBSCRIPTION NrEwsCom- 
PANY, 47 Dey Street, New York, and Taylor 
Building, Chicago, U.S.A.; | GALIGNANI’S 
LIBRARY, 224 Rue de Rivoli, Paris; Tue 
Harotp A. WILSON CoMPANY, Ltp., 35 
King Street West, Toronto, Canada; A. 
JT, CHAPMAN, 2,407 St. Catherine Street, 
Montreal, Canada; THE ANGLO-AMERICAN 
BOOKSELLING DeEpPétT, Cairo and Port Said. 


Square, 


Subscriptions only received by GORDON 
AND GoTcH, Melbourne, Sydney, Brisbane, 
Perth, West Australia; Prictor AND Com- 
PANY, Dunedin; SIMPSON AND WILLIAMS, 
Christchurch ; H, BAILLIE AND COMPANY, 
Wellington, N.Z.; R.SPRECKLEY, Auckland; 
W. C. Riapy, Adelaide ; and GORDON AND 
GorcH, Cape Town. 


CONTENTS OF THE 


NINETEENTH CENTURY 
AND AFTER 


FOR AUGUST. 


JAPAN AND THE COMMENCEMENT OF THE WAR WITH 
Russia. By Baron Suyematsu. 

Our Bi-CENTENARY ON THE Rock. By Ronald 
cNeill. 

British SHIPPING AND FiscaL Rerorm. By the 
Marquis of Graham. 

Tse LIBERAL PRESS AND THE LIBERAL Parry. 
y W. J. Fisher (late Editor of the Duily 


Chronicle). 

THe EruicaL NEED OF THE PRESENT Day. By 
Prince Kropotkin. 

Tue Harvest or THE HEDGEROWS. By Walter 
Raymond. 


Tue Unionist Free Travers. By J. St. Loe 
Strachey (Editor of the Spectator). 

Tue Pore anp Cuurcnu Music—a REJOINDER. By 
Richard Bagot. 

To Expiore ARABIA BY BaLtoon. By the Rev. 
John M, Bacon. 

Some Maxims or THE LATE LORD DALLING AND 
Butwer. By the Right Hon. Sir Henry 
Drummond. Wolff, G.C.B., G.C.M.G. 

Perys anpD Mercer. By Norman Pearson. 

Some Inp1an Porrratts. By the late Sir William 
Rattigan, K.C., M.P. 

Wuat Is THE USE oF GOLD Discoveries? By the 
Right Hon. Leonard Courtney. 

PuysicaL ConpDITION OF WorkInG-Cuiass CH8IL- 
DREN. By Dr. T. J. Macnamara, M.P. 

Girts. By C. B. Wheeler. 

Last Monta: 

(1) By Sir Wemyss Reid. 
(2) By Edward Dicey, C.B. 
London: Srottiswoope & Co., Ltp., Printers, 


ny] 


ew Street Square, E.C. 


FREDERICK WARNE & C0-S 
PUBLICATIONS. 


ARMY REFORM. 


In small crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 2s, 6d, net; 
postage, 3d. 


THE ARMY 
ON ITSELF. 


By H. A. GWYNNE, 
Reuter’s Chief War Correspondent during tho 





Boer War. 
“The value of such a summary depends on several 
factors....... In all these respects Mr. Gwynne hag 


had great advantages. His own experience of war 
in general is considerable, and of the South African 
War in particular almost unrivalled...... These advan- 
tages have stood the author in good stead, and the 
result is a little work unpretentious in manner, but 
full of interesting matter—a book which should be 
read by every one, soldier or civilian.””—Times, 
**To all who have seen anything of recent warfare, 
Mr. Gwynne’s name will be sufficient guarantee of 
the book’s value......Durivg the last ten or twelve 
years he has seen nearly everything best worth 
seeing in the way of warfare...... Upon the needs of 
our Army, therefore, he speaks with peculiar 
authority. He has collected a most valuable body 
of evidence. The substance of the book consists of 
the only opinion worth having—the opinion of 
serious meu who have seen own Army in the field 
and shared in its diflficulties.”—Daily Chronicle, 





PSTAIRS and DOWNSTAIRS. 


By Miss THACKERAY. 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSO- 
CIATIONtor BEFRIENDING YOUNGSERVANTS 
isprepared tosend the above PAMPHLET, reprinted 
(by permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-free, 
on receipt of two stamps, or in quantities at the rate 
of 10s. per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Central Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C., 
to whom Subscriptions and Donations toward the 
Funds of the Association should be sent.—Bankers, 
Messrs. RANSOM, BOUVEBIE, and CO., 1 Pall Mall 
East, S.W. 


BIRKBECK BANK. 
ESTABLISHED 1851, 
Current Accounts. 2% Interest allowed on mini- 
mum monthly balances when not drawn below £100. 
Deposits. 23% Interestallowed on Deposit Accounts 
Advances made. 
Stocks and Shares bought and sold. 
Apply Secretary, Southampton Buildings, High 
Holborn, W.C. 











CASES FOR BINDING 





Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each. 
By post, 1s, 9d. 





May be had by order through any Book- 
seller or Newsagent, 


Or at the Office, 
1 WELLINGTON ST., STRAND. 


READING-CASES FOR THE 
** SPECTATOR ” 








To hold Six Numbers, price 2s. each, 
By post, 2s. 3d. 





May be had by order through any Book- 
seller or Newsagent, 
Or at the Office, 
1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. 


Cheques (and Post-Office Orders South- 
ampton Street, Strand) payable to “John 
| Baker.” 








FISHER’S 


GLADSTONE BAG. 


Catalogues post-free 





188 STRAND. 


A New Volume for the Nature Lover, 


In pocket size, 6} by 4} inches, cloth gilt, round 
corners, 6s. 


WAYSIDE AND 
WOODLAND TREES, 


A Pocket Guide to the British Sylva, 
By EDWARD STEP, F.L.S. 


With 127 Plates reproduced from Original Photo- 
graphs of living trees and shrubs by Henry Irving, 
and 56 figures in text of leaf, flower, and fruit 
expressly drawn by Mabel E. Step. 

Press Opinions. 

* A delightful work for popular use, but arranged 
on systematic and scientific lines. The author hag 
arranged for a fine and representative specimen of 
each class to be photographed at the height of 
summer and in the depth of winter, so that the 
result is a panorama of quick changes which are 
pictures nevertheless of much quality and beauty,” 

—Pall Mall Gazette. 

“This is one of the books for which one does not 
anticipate the need of revision during the present 
generation, and which one cannot think of as likely 
to be superseded.’”’—Academy. 

** We have books on trees and on forestry methods 
many and varied, but nevertheless this handy 
volume will to many fulfil a long-felt want—an 
aching void....... We have no hesitation in re- 
comwmending this handy life work to all those who 
take an interest in the trees and shrubs commonly 
met with in town and country alike.”’—Field. 

“Mr. Edward Step has placed all lovers of 
nature under a fresh obligation by his beautifully 
illustrated ‘ Wayside and Woodland Trees.’ This 
book should find many readers. The photographs 
show all our trees in summer and winter aspects, 
and Miss Mabel Step has contributed a number of 
delicate sketches,”—Yorkshire Post, 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 

THE LIBRARY OF NATURAL 
HISTORY ROMANCE. 
Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, gilt top, 6s. per vol. 

Vou. I. [2nd Edition. 
ROMANCE OF WILD FLOWERS. 
A CoMPANION TO THE BritisH Fora, 
By EDWARD STEP, F.L.S. 
With upwards of 200 Illustrations, 
Vou. IT. 
SHELL LIFE. 
An INTRODUCTION TO THE BritisH MOoLuvsca. 
By EDWARD STEP, F.L.S. 
With upwards of 600 Illustrations. 
A NEW HISTORICAL ROMANCE. 
Large crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 6s. 


A PRINCE OF CORNWALL 
By CHAS. W. WHISTLER. 
Illustrated by LANCELOT SPEED. 


“A brightly-written historical romance, dealing 
with a most interesting period, which has been 
searcely touched by the novelist—the stirring days 
when the West-Briton was making his last stand 
against the tide of Saxon conquest.”—Outlook. 

*< It is thoroughly romantic in incident and treat- 
ment, is full of animation, and has a charm of style 
and sequence that cannot fail to be appreciated.” 

— Western Daily Press, 


London : FREDERICK WARNE & CO., 
CHANDOS HOUSE, BEDFORDST.,STRAND,W.C. 
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From BLACKWOODS ' List 
BLACKWOOD FOR AUGUST. 


THE VROUW GROBELAAR’S LEADING CASES. By PrercevaL Gipzon. 

THE JAPANESE IN FORMOSA. By J. KEANE, 

WITH THE FLEET. By Anprew Batrour. 

A MEMORY AND A STUDY OF THE INDIAN MUTINY. By Major- 
General W. Tweepte, C.S.I. 

JOHN CHILCOTE, M.P. By KATHERINE CEecIL THURSTON, 

WALPOLE’S “HISTORY OF TWENTY-FIVE YEARS.” 

THE SEA-TROUT. By HamisH STvuarRT, 

CAMBILAN UPON SHIBBOLETH. By J. K, 

BOY’S HOME-TRAINING. 

TWO CENTENARIES. By Cartes WHIBLEY. 

OVER DOGS. 

MUSINGS WITHOUT METHOD.—Tue DeGENeERAcy or THE RacE—Wuat 
EpucaTIon HAS Done ror Us—Tue Remepy Proposep By tHE Doctors 
—TuEe DEATH OF Mr. KruGeR—A Puppet or ENGLAND's ENEMIES—THE 
EneisH LANGUAGE. 

THE WAR IN THE FAR EAST.—II. By 0. 

A DESPERATE OPPOSITION. 








“An accurate and just presentment of a great man.” 


Wi E L L | i G T 0 Al ‘Mr. Gleig lived for many years on 


Personal Reminiscences of the First tome of friendship wits the Duke of 
Duke of Wellington. With Sketches Wellington. .... . His book has an 
of some of his Guests and Contempor-. authentic value which we do not 
aries. By the late Rev. G.R. GLEIG, always associate with reminiscences,” 
Chaplain-General. 

15s. net. 


—Spectator, 





“*Rich in materlal of wide human interest.” 


BIOGRAPHIA PHILOSOPHICA: 


A Retrospect. 


By ALEXANDER CAMPBELL FRASER, 
Hon. D.C.L. (Oxford), LL.D. (Glasgow and Edinburgh), Litt.D. (Dublin), 
Professor (Emeritus) of Logic and Metaphysics in the University of 
Edinburgh. Demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 


THE NEW BOOK OF SCOTTISH HUMOUR. 


ERCHIE. 
ERCHIE. ‘ 
ERCHIE, HUGH FOULIS 
ERCHI E. (The Looker-On). 
ERCHIE. 
ERCHIE. 
1s. net. . 


Now on Sale Everywhere. 3 


Two Novels of Particular Interest. 
The TIMES says 


GARMISCATH, 


By J. STORER CLOUSTON, 
Author of “The Lunatic at Large,” &c., 
‘6 Deserves to be read.” 


NEW NOVEL BY SYDNEY C. GRIER. 


THE GREAT PROCONSUL: 


The Memoirs of Mrs. Hester Ward, formerly in the Family of the 
Hon. Warren Hastings, Esquire, late Governor-General of India, 


Edited by SYDNEY C. GRIER, 
Author of ‘In Furthest Ind,” “‘ Like Another Helen,” &c. 


CEORCE ELIOT’S COMPLETE WORKS, 


OF WHICH 
Messrs. BLACKWOOD are the only Publishers. 


LIBRARY EDITION. ; WARWICK EDITION. | POPULAR EDITION, 
‘ 8 vols., 3s. 6d. each, 
10 vols., cloth. With | Works and Life. : 
14 vols., Printed on STANDARD EDITION. 
Special Thin Bible Paper, 21 vols., each 2s. 6d. 


cloth, gilt top, each 2s. | §JXPENNY EDITION. 


net ; 








Photogravure Frontis- 
pieces by 
MAURICE GREIFFEN- 
HAGEN 


ihe i : Adam Bede. 
—— limp leather, gilt top, 
W. HATHERELL, pa ag ath Mill on the Floss. 
each 2s, 6d. net ; Romola. 


E. J. SULLIVAN, 
BYAM SHAW, 
MAX COWPER, 

and Others. 


leather, gilt top, each 
3s. net ; 
half vellum, gilt top, 
each 3s. 6d. net. 


Silas Marner. 
Scenes from Clerical 


Life. 
Felix Holt. 








MACMILLAN AND CO.’S LIST. 


Important New Work on MANCHURIA. 
MANCHU AND MUSCOVITE. 


By B. L. PUTNAM WEALE. 
Being Letters from Manchuria written during the Autumn of 1903. 
With Map and Illustrations, 8vo, 10s. net. 


Times.—“‘ An unusually interesting and suggestive work, which may be 
cuelene. recommended to all who wish to enlarge their knowledge of 
anchuria.”’ 


WAR AND NEUTRALITY IN THE 
FAR EAST. 
By T. J. Lawrence, M.A., LL.D. 


Times.—‘*‘ In the small volume is good work ; and it is particularly valuable 
because it is written with the sense that this war breaks in upon not a few 
rules of international law, and must lead to the formulating of others.” 





Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 





IMPORTANT NEW WORK ON ANTHROPOLOGY. 
THE NORTHERN TRIBES OF CENTRAL 
AUSTRALIA. 


By Batpwin Spencer, C.M.G., M.A., F.R.S., Professor of Biology in 
the University of Melbourne, and F. J. Grtuen, Sub-Protector of the 
Aborigines. With numerous Illustrations, 8vo, 21s. net.} 

Daily News.—‘* It is only necessary to state that the present volume is a 
worthy supplement to ‘ The Native Tribes of Central Australia,’ for every one 
who has read the former book will turn with eager expectation to the new 
work ; that was regarded by competent judges as the best book ever published 
on a savage people ; this in no wise falls short of it.” 


LIFE & LETTERS OF EDWARD BYLES 
COWELL, M.A., 


Hon. D.C.L. Oxon., Hon. LL.D. Edin., Professor of Sanskrit, Cambridge, 
1867-1903. 


-1903. 


By GeorGe CowE Lt, F.R.C.S. With Portraits, 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 








ENGLISH MEN OF LETTERS.—New Series. 
MARIA EDGEWORTH. By the Hon. Eminy 


Lawtess. Crown 8vo, gilt top, 2s. net. 


THE MASTERS OF ENGLISH 
LITERATURE. 


By SterHen Gwynn. Globe 8vo, 3s, 6d. 








SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 


ST. PAUL’S EPISTLE to the EPHESIANS 


A Revised Text and Translation, with Exposition and Notes. By J. ArmI- 
TAGE Rosinson, D.D., Dean of Westminster... 8vo, 12s. 





DUX CHRISTUS: an Outline Study of Japan. 


By Witu1am Exuiot Grirris. Globe 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. net; paper, 
Is. 6d. net. (United Study of Missions, 





THIRD EDITION, ENTIRELY REWRITTEN AND ENLARGED. 
CHEMICAL TECHNOLOGY & ANALYSIS 
OF OILS, FATS, & WAXES. 


By Dr. J. Lewxowrrscu, M.A., F.I.C., &c. In 2 vols., with 53 Illustrations 
and numerous Tables, Medium 8vo, 36s. net. 


SIXTH EDITION NOW READY, 


A DIGEST OF CRIMINAL LAW (Crimes 
and Punishments). By the late Sir James FirzsJames STEPHEN, Bart. 
Sixth Edition by Sir Hersert SteprHen, Bart., of the Inner Temple, 
Barrister-at-Law, and Harry LusHineton STEPHEN, one of the Judges of 
the High Court of Calcutta. 8vo, 16s. 


A PLEA FOR THE BETTER 
LOCAL GOVERNMENT OF BENGAL. By 


Rosert Carstairs, late Indian Civil Service. 8vo, 5s. net. 














CLASSICAL SERIES.—New Vol. 
THE PHAEDO OF PLATO. Edited, with 


Introduction and Notes, by HAaroLp Wiitramson, B.A. Feap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. 





No. 3 NOW READY. 


THE ARTIST ENGRAVER: A Quarterly 


Magazine of Original Work. 17in. by 134in. 7s. 6d. net each part. 
Contents :—‘* A Boy of Teneriffe,” Etching by AMELIA BAvERL#; “ Pincio 
Roma,” Etching by Col. R. Gorr ; ‘* The Sail Loft, Polperro,” Etching by Miss 
A. Gatton ; ‘‘ In a Cotswold Ewe-Pen,” Lithograph by A. S. Hartrics ; ‘‘ The 
Bath,” Wood Engraving by WILLIAM STRANG. 





THE JULY NUMBER NOW READY. 
THE JOURNAL OF THEOLOGICAL 
STUDIES. 


8s. 6d. net. ; Annual Subscription, 12s. net. 


Contents:—A Mopern THeory OF THE Fatt. By the Rev. A. J. Mason, 
D.D.—TxHE PosiTIon OF THE Laity IN THE CuuRCH. By the late Rev. H. 
Hayman, D.D.—TuHeE HistoricaL SerrinG OF THE SECOND AND THIRD 
Episties or Sr. Joun. Il, By the Rev. J. Chapman, 0.8.B.—Documents,— 
Notes AND STUDIES. 





WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 





MACMILLAN and CO., Limited, London. 
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SCHOOL: 


A Monthly Record of Educational Thought and Progress- 
Edited by LAURIE MAGNUS, M.A. 
CHIEF CONTENTS OF THE AUGUST NUMBER, 


PRACTICE AND PRECEPT. 

IRISH UNIVERSITY EDUCATION. By Witrrip Warp. 

WINTER SCHOOLS OF AGRICULTURE AND HORTICULTURE. By J. C- 
MeEpp. 

CUR LEADERS.—VIII. Sir OLIVER LODGE. With a Portrait. 

MY START IN LIFE. By the Right Hon. Sir Bernnarp SAMUELSon, 
Bart., F.R.S. 

THE TEACHERS’ FORUM: Methods of Teaching—The New and the Old. 
By H. Bompas Smiru, M.A. 

COMMON ROOM PAPERS: Unconventional Lessons in Mathematics. III. 
By E. M. Laneuey, M.A. 

HOW THE ACT WORKS.-—I. Essex; II. West Riding of Yorkshire. 

REVIEWS. Recent Books oh Nature Study; History of the English 
Language. 

RESULT OF THE PRIZE COMPETITION. 


*,* Binding Cases for Vol. I. (January-June) can now be obtained. 





NOW READY. 


THE MONTHLY REVIEW. 


Edited by HENRY NEWBOLT. 


No. 47. AUGUST, 1904, 2s, 6d. nett. 


EDITORIAL ARTICLES :— 
Motors anp MANSLAUGHTER. 
On THE LINE. 

GEORGE FREDERICK WATTS. Jut1a Cartwricut (Mrs. Apy). 

THE PLACE OF WAR IN THE WORLD'S LIFE, Lieutenant-Colonel 
Mavpde (late R.E.) 

WHAT I SAW IN THIBET. W. C. Jameson REID, 

THE NEW JAPAN. Count Oxuma. 

THE CASE FOR THE CONGO OFFICIALS. Raupu A. Duranp. 

THE CANCER PROBLEM TO-DAY. J. E. S. Moore. 

UNDER WHICH KING? Lieutenant-Colonel Digpy Pepper. 

SEED-CORN FOR STORIES. Professor BranpER Matruews. 

THE ROMANTIC SCHOOL IN FRANCE. Mary E. Co.eriper. 

PICTORIAL RELICS OF THIRD-CENTURY CHRISTIANITY (lllus- 
trated). Aticra CAMERON TAYLOR. 


GEORGE GISSING: AN IMPRESSION. H. G. WeELts, 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, W. 








NOW READY.—AUGUST Number of 


BROAD VIEWS. 


A Monthly Review Edited by 
A. P. SINNETT. 
Price ls. 6d. 





CONTENTS. 

THE WOMEN’S CONGRESS IN BERLIN. 

By Mrs, Hexry FAwcerr. 
THE CIVILISATION OF ATLANTIS. By the Epiror. 
THE INTELLIGENTIA OF RUSSIA. By 8. A. SAVILLE. 
IMMERITO. By P. Woopwarp. 
MDLLE, LAMOTTE. By Mrs. NEISH* 
OUR NEGLECTED CRIMINAL CODE. By H. J. RANDALL. 
THE OUT!.OOK IN AUSTRALIA. By A Vicrorian. 
THE DECREASING BIRTH-RATE. By “ KARSHISH.” 
PASSING EVENTS. 


London: KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER & CO., Ltd. 








The AUGUST 


INDEPENDENT REVIEW 
IS NOW READY. 2s. 6d. net. 


A Pourcy IN THE Near East. UH. N. Brailsford.—A Compiarint oF 
Pusiic ScHoors. R. F. Cholmeley.—Sparn To-Day anp To-Morrow. 
Tarrida Del Marmol.—Women In Inpustry. Gertrude Tuckwell.—NoIseE 
THaT You Pay For.. G. Lowes Dickinson.—TuHe VILLAGE OF THE FUTURE. 
Herbert Samuel, M.P.—Suaxespeare’s Last Moop. G. L. Strachey.— 
Powers oF Evit. C. D. Robertson.—DeEcay or ScotrisH CONSERVATISM. 
An Old Unionist.—THe Mormon QuesTION IN THE States. Herbert W. 
Horwill.—Mopern Curmsinc. G. Winthrop Young.—An OLp Stave Boor. 
Mary Gaunt.—Tue Srory or A Panic. E. M. Forster.—Reviews or Books, 


T. FISHER UNWIN, London, E.C. 





Applications for Copies of the SPECTATOR, and Communications 
upon matters of business, should NOT be addressed to the EDITOR, but 








MESSRS. LONGMANS AND CO.’S LIST, 
A FIGHT TO A_ FINISH. 


By Major C. G. DENNISON, D.S.0., 
Late Officer Commanding Dennison’s Scouts, 
With 27 Illustrations, crown 8vo, 5s, 


Contents :—Commencement of the Transvaal War of 1881—Remini 
of the Great Boer War of 1899-1902. ia a 


WAR-SHIPS. 


A Text-Book on the Construction, Protection, Stability, 
Turning, &c., of War Vessels. 


By EDWARD L. ATTWOOD, M.Inst.N.A., 


Member of the Royal Corps of Naval Constructors, Lecturer in Naval Archi. 
tecture at the Royal Naval College, Greenwich ; Author of “A Text-Book 
of Theoretical Naval Architecture.” 

With numerous Diagrams, medium 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 
*,* Prospectus sent on application, 


VOLUME FOR 1903 NOW READY. 
THE ANNUAL REGISTER: 


A Review of Public Events at Home and Abroad for the Ycar 1903, 
8vo, 18s. 


*.* Volumes of the ANNUAL REGISTER for the Years 1863-1902 
can still be had, 18s. each. 


THEKLA, and other Poems. 
By STEPHEN HUGHES-GAMES. 


Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE. 


AUGUST. Price SIXPENCE. 


THE TIGER OF MUSCOVY. By Frep Wuisnaw. Chaps. 7-12. 

FURTHER RANCHING RECOLLECTIONS. By J. R. E. Sumner, 

IN PRAISE OF RICHARD HARRYS. By Epwarp WriGut. 

THE PHILANTHROPIST AND THE UNIT. By M. E. Francis. 

FLOWERS OF THE FIELD. By the Rev. Canon Vaueuan, 

THE TROLL’S PATH. By J. A. Lees (Joint Author of “Three in 
Norway’’). 

AT THE SIGN OF THE SHIP. By Anprew Lana. 


LONGMANS, GREEN and CO., 39 Paternoster Row, London, EC 
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THE DE LA MORE PRESS. 


THE OLD-SPELLING SHAKESPEARE. 
In 40 vols. To be issued at short intervals. 


THE WORKS OF SHAKESPEARE. 


With the Spelling of the Quarto or the Folio as the basis of the Text, and 
all changes marked in heavy type. Edited by F. J. FURNIVALL, M.A, 
D.Lit. (Founder of the New Shakespeare Society). 

The COMEDIES will be issued first, after which will follow the HISTORIES 
and TRAGEDIES, The entire Series will be printed on Hand-made Paper, 
limited to 500 copies, and priced at 5s. net per vol. (To be sold only in Sets.) 
There will also be a CHEAPER EDITION at 2s. 6d. net per vol., on good 
Antique Paper. Each volume may be purchased separately. 


THE FIRST VOLUME NOW READY. 
LOVE’S LABOUR’S LOST. 
JUST PUBLISHED. 


, , , 
SALAMAN AND ABSAL. By Epwarp Firz- 
GERALD. Being a Reprint of the First Edition of 1856, with 12 Illustra- 
tions by BLancHE McManus. Hand-made Paper, grey antique, 2s. 6d. net; 
quarter vellum, 5s. net ; Japanese vellum cloth, 5s. net. 




















“THE KING’S CLASSICS.—New Volumes. 


CONTAINING THE LOVE LETTERS OF HENRY VJIIl. 


KINGS’ LETTERS. Letters of the Kings of England from 
Alfred to Henry VIII. Newly Edited from the Originals by ROBERT 
STEELE. With Portraits of Henry V. and Anne Boleyn as Frontispieces, 
2 vols., 2s. 6d. net each ; quarter-bound vellum, 3s. 6d. net each. 

THE STORY OF CUPID AND PSYCHE. From “The Golden 
Ass” of Apuleius. Translated by W. ADLINGTON (1566). Edited by 
W. H. D. ROUSE, Litt.D. With Frontispiece, 1s. net; quarter-bound 
vellum, 2s. net. 

THE ROMANCE OF FULK FITZWARINE. Newly Translated 
from the Anglo-French by ALICE KEMP-WELCH. With an Introduc- 
tion by Professor BRANDIN. With Frontispiece, 1s. 6d. net; quarter- 
bound vellum, 2s. 6d. net. 

EIKON BASILIKE; or, the King’s Book. With Engraved Por- 
trait of King CharlesI. Edited by EDWARD ALMACK, FS.A. 2s, 6d, 
net; quarter-bound vellum, 3s. 6d. net. 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 


ALL ABOUT SHIPS AND SHIPPING. 
A Popular Handbook of Nautical Information by FRANCIS MILTOUN. 
With 6 Coloured Plates, and many Illustrations in the Text, specially 
designed attractive Cover, stamped in Colours, 5s. net. 

“Tn every way this is one of the most complete little manuals of the sea and 

the sea services we have seen.”—Lloyd’s Weekly. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS. 


Messrs. ALEXANDER MORING, Limited, have just REMOVED 
to new and larger Premises at 82 GHORGE STREET, 











to the PUBLISHER, I Wellington Street, Strand, W.C, 





HANOVER SQUARE, W. 
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Oe Edited by L. J. MAXSE. 
; Annual Subscription = = = = 30s, 

“ SF To Subscribers to ‘‘ The Times”? = 20s. 

“ite oO”! NG to the growing necessity for Englishmen living at home to keep in touch with 
Imperial and Foreign Events, and of Englishmen living abroad—as well as all intelligent 


foreigners—to keep in touch with British affairs, there has for some years been a steady 
03, automatic increase in the circulation of the Matzenal Review, which satisfies these wants 
through its well-known monthly summaries of events—viz., the “Episodes of the Month,” 
«“ American Affairs,” and ‘‘Greater Britain.” The Auditor's last Certificate runs as follows :— 


We have examined the Books of the NATIONAL REVIEW for the year ending 

November 30, 1900, and for the year ending November 30, 1903, and certify that 

the Sales of this Periodical have increased Eighty-one per cent. during the period. 

= The increase has been progressive, and the Sales for the month of November, 1903, 
J are more than double what they were for the month of November, 1900. 


GERARD VAN DE LINDE & SON, 


London, December 9, 1903. Chartered Accountants. 


In spite of this progress, which is believed to establish “a record in high-class periodicals,” 

it is evident from the constant complaints which reach the Office of the Matconal Review that 

in the sources of supply are totally inadequate to cope with the demand. Every month we hear 
of would-be purchasers of the Matzonal Review who have been discouraged from buying the 
current Number by the statement of their Bookseller or Newsagent that it is “sold out.” In 
all such cases a letter to the Manager of the ational Review, 23 Ryder Street, St. James’s, 
London, S.W., with stamps or a postal order for 2s. 9d., will secure the despatch of the 
required Number to any part of the world. The Contents of the new Number are as follows :— 


AUGUST, 1904. 


ti,\< 


Episodes of the Month. 
George Frederick Watts, R.A. By ALFRED AUSTIN, Poet Laureate. 
The Policy of France in Morocco. By EUGENE ETIENNE, Vice-President of 


the Chamber of Deputies, and President of the Foreign Affairs and Colonial Group. 
Shall Sir Henr Campbell -Bannerman become British Foreign 


Minister? By COMPATRIO 
Some Neglected Lessons. By R. H. INGLIS PALGRAVE, F.R.S., Editor of the 


“Dictionary of Political Economy.” 
A Plea for the Tramp. By the Rev. Lord WILLIAM CECIL. 
Rome Rule in Ireland. By DUBLIN. 
An Antarctic Adventure. By Commander BORCHGREVINK. 
American Affairs. By A. MAURICE LOW. 


An Ex-Prisoner’s Criticism of English Convict Prisons. 
MONTGOMERY. 


An Ignorant Army. By Dr. MILLER MAGUIRE. 

Shakespeare’s Tragic Sense. By W. L. COURTNEY, Editor of the Fortnightly Review. 

From Thought to Action. By the EARL OF LYTTON. 

Greater Britain. . 

Correspondence—The Romance of the ‘‘Novo Solyma.” 
WALTER BEGLEY, 


Price 2s. 6d. 


By H. Ae B. 


By the Rev. 


Price 2s. 6d. 





Intending subscribers to the NATIONAL REVIEW can 


SUBSCRIPTION FORM. 





order it from their Booksellers, from one of Messrs. W. H. 
Smith and Son’s Bookstalls, or from any other News- 
agent. Or they should sign and send the accompany- 
ing Subscription Form, tozether with cheque or postal 
orders for 30s., to the NATIONAL REVIEW Office. 

Subscribers to the “Times” are privileged to obtain 
the NATIONAL REVIEW for one year on payment of 20s. 
(Le., @ discount of 33} per cent.) to the NATIONAL 
REVIEW Office. 





THE MANAGER, THE NATIONAL REVIEW, 
23 Ryder Street, St. James’s, London, S.W. 


Strike out one) I am a subscriber to “ The Times.” My number is..........00 5 
of these enclose 20s. 
paragraphs. Iam not a subscriber to “ The Times.” I enclose £1 10s. 
Please send me the “‘ National Review,” for one year, post-free, beginning 
WIED Chie 1sANe £08... evrcceccerevcceescecsesesececcssase 


Spec. 1] Name 
[Spe z 





Note,—Subscribers may, as often as they wish, change the address to which 
they desire the ‘“‘ National Review” to be sent, 
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NOW READY, THE AUGUST NUMBER 


OF 


Harper’s 
Containing Contributions by— 


Mrs. HUMPHRY WARD, 
MARK TWAIN, 

W. D. HOWELLS, 
ROBT. W. CHAMBERS, 
MARY E. WILKINS, 
AUSTIN DOBSON, 
ALICE BROWN, 
MARGARET DELAND, 
THOMAS A. JANVIER, 
W. L. ALDEN, 
ARTHUR SYMONS, 

Sir OLIVER LODGE. 


Vlustrations by HOWARD PYLE (in Colours), 
STERNER, ANDRE CASTAIGNE, and many others, 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE 


PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


ALBERT 


“Far ahead of all competitors,” 





“Tt behoves us to note carefully the tone and temper of German public 
opinion....... German dislike to England is not a whim or a fancy, but the 
result of a carefully thought out policy.”—Spectator. 


The Pan-Germanic 
Doctrine. 


Being a Study of German Political Aims and 
Aspirations. 


Demy 8vo, with Maps, 10s, 6d, 


“Gives the Anglo-Saxon peoples definite and useful information about a 
movement which may one day threaten their predominance.”—Times, 


“Englishmen are inclined to minimise the importance of the Pan-Germanic 
movement. This isa serious error. That the national policy of the Empire 
will be largely planned on the lines of Pan-Germanic aspirations is a fact that 
can hardly be doubted or denied.”’—Daily Telegraph. 





SUMMER FICTION. 


THE GIVERS 68. Mary E. Winxins 


THE HAND OF LEONORE 6s. 4H. Norn Wittiams 
THE BYWAYS OF BRAITHE 6s. Frances Powewn 
FELICITA OF SIENA 6s. CHRISTOPHER HARE 
THE STEPS OF HONOUR 6s. Bast. Kine 
DR. LAVENDAR’S PEOPLE 6s. Marcarer DELanp 
THE DUKE'S JEST 3s. 6d. L. A. Tanzor 
ADAM’S DIARY 2s. net. Mark TWAIN 








PRACTICAL WITHOUT BEING HEAvy 
INFORMATIVE WITHOUT BEING DULL. 


“The County 


Gentleman” 


is an Illustrated Weekly News- 
paper which caters specially for 
all Lovers of Outdoor Life and 
Country Pursuits. 


THIS WEEK’S ISSUE contains the following 
Articles :— 


FIRE PROTECTION IN COUNTRY HOUSES. An 
Important Article by Mr. B. E. WyAnp, C.E. 


GROUSE POACHING. [Illustrated with some Unique 
Photographs, 


EDUCATE THE TRIPPER. By OC. J. Cornisu. 
BIRDS AND BEASTS OF LAW: the Case of Foxes, 
THE WOMAN’S STANDPOINT: the Summer Sales. 


INTERNATIONAL ATHLETICS: American versus 
English Universities. Illustrated with Photographs. 


THE COUNTRY-HOUSE LIBRARY. The best Weekly 
Illustrated Books of the Country fully Reviewed. 


IN PRAISE OF PINKS. Beautifully Illustrated. 
GUN-ROOM TOPICS. 


Season. 


THE PLOVER IN SNOW. ‘“GOWGEEN ” writes another 
Article in the Series, ‘‘Red-Letter Days with Rod and 
Gun.” 


HOW THE HEAT AFFECTS POULTRY. 
BESIDES numerous other Articles dealing with 
OTTER HUNTING. 

FARMING AND GARDENING. 

YACHTING. 

POLO. 

THE KENNEL. 


Prospects of a good Grouse 


&e., &e. 


“THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN” 
obtains Expert Writers on every branch 


of Country Literature. 





Ask your Newsagent to send you a copy of the current 


issue, Price 6d., or write direct to 








HARPER and BROTHERS. 


45 Albemarle Sircet. London. W 





The PUBLISHER, 3 WELLINGTON STREET, Strand, W.C. 
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: | Mp, GRANT RICHARDS'’S FICTION 


IPOSSSSSSSSSSHS SOHO H OOOOH OOOOOOOOOOOSD 


‘A novel which is an event.”—WORLD. 
“‘One of the most remarkable novels of the year.”—DAILY NEWS. 


THE RAGGED MESSENGER. 


By W. B. MAXWELL. 6s. 


Daily News.—“ One of the most remarkable novels of the year. The story is original and arresting...... the detailed work of 
dialocue and description extraordinarily finished and secure...... Of many novels by authors hitherto almost unknown, few have made 
so deep an impression as this for sincerity, insight, and dramatic handling of situations.” 


99 


St. James’s Gazette.—“ This is a remarkable novel—one of the most remarkable of recent years. Mr. Maxwell has imagination: 
he has a keen eye for human emotion, for the pathos of life and the comedy. And with it all a sense of proportion and the power of 
rrangement which have enabled him to produce a four-square and powerful piece of work...... It is a strong book and a fine book.” 

Atheneum.—“ A powerful and dramatic story. It has fire, sincerity, enthusiasm, and high-strung emotionalism...... It is a strong 
story, and well told. It has all the elements of drama in it and should be popular.” 
World.—“ As absolutely sincere as it is purely original...... This writer’s book will force recognition from the thoughtful and the 
competent......Mr. Maxwell’s fine romance of conviction, enthusiasm, and self-immolation...... A novel which is an event.” 

q Vanity Fair.—“ The literary event of the year, so far at least as fiction is concerned, has arrived. In the months still to come, it 
is unlikely that any novel of such quality as marks ‘The Ragged Messenger’ will make an appearance. Such books only come at 
considerable intervals; and it is easy to recall...... several novels which have been generally greeted as belonging to this band of the 
elect in recent years, yet which would make a very poor showing alongside Mr. Maxwell’s remarkable work, in the judgment of any 

i discriminating reader...... Deep knowledge of the human heart and the ways of the world is stamped on every page. Mr. Maxwell’s 

talent for characters combines with his strong instinct for dramatic situation to produce some passages of marvellous power...... This 

most enthralling and powerful story—the most serious and notable attempt at a novel reaching to the heart of modern life that has 
been offered to the public for many a day.” 

Sphere.—“ It would be impossible, having once taken up ‘The Ragged Messenger, to put it down unfinished. All who read it 
will pronounce it a remarkable novel.” 

Sketch.—*The promise which the critics discovered in Mr. Maxwell’s short stories...... is amply fulfilled in this more ambitious 
work. The whole conception, striking and even terrible as it is, is carried out in a fashion which can only be termed masterly...... 
JIumour, observation, satire—are all shown in this extraordinary book.” 

Outlook.—* A striking novel, remarkable alike for its daring originality of conception and for the dramatic manner in which the 
story is unfolded.” 


LOVE AMONG THE RUINS. By Warwick Desrinc, Author of “Uther and 


a 





Igraine.” 68. 
Daily News.—“ Mr. Deeping...... above all things gives pictures. His stories stretch out like the fabric of a tapestry woven 
with all pleasant colours...... It is descriptive power, the charm as of some pleasant dream, that gives the beauty and attraction to 


such a book as this.” 


CELIBATE SARAH. By James Brytu, Author of “Juicy Joe.” 6s. 


Vanity Fair.—* The writer...... surpasses himself here. There is not a page in which one cannot find the indications of a 
remarkable and well-applied talent. Humour there is...... there is keen and searching perception, and the deepest sympathy.” 








THE TAVERN KNIGHT. By Raracr Sasarint. 6s. 


Scotsman.—* A strong and spirited romance of adventure and the development of the chivalrous character. It cannot fail to 
please any one who takes it up.” 





HIS MAJESTY’S PEACOCK. By W. A. Mackenziz, Author of “The Glittering 
Road.” 6s. 
Irish Times.—* A most capital piece of story-telling...... Mr. Mackenzie is to be congratulated on a most exciting and enthralling 
tale, most cleverly worked out.” ‘ 


KRUM. By Ernest G. Henna. 6s. 


Daily News.—“ Can boast certain points of excellence too seldom found...... The plot is well conceived and skilfully unfolded, 
while the style is simple, forcible, and often picturesque.” 








MARIAN VOYNE. By Bervt Gotpis, Author of “The Leaven of Love.” és. 


Literary World.—* Well above the average of the novels that come before us.” 


MISSING LADYLAND. By James Atrrep, Author of “The Days of Our Age.” 6s. f 


Glasgow Herald.—“ The tale reveals constructive skill and the command of a flexible and vigorous style.” 














ONE DOUBTFUL HOUR. By Eta Hepworrn Dixon, Author of “The Story 
F of a Modern Woman.” 3s. 6d. 


_ Daily Telegraph.‘ Nothing better in the way of short stories could be desired...... Vivid, picturesque, and taking, holding one’s 
interest from start to finish.” 


A SPECIALIST IN CRIME. By Georce G. Botton. 3s. 6d. 


Vanity Fair.—* Really original and praiseworthy...... Decidedly not without a quiet humour of its own.” 








London: GRANT RICHARDS, 48 Leicester Square. W.C. 
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WARD, LOCK AND CO’S LIST 


NEW & FORTHCOMING 
NOVELS. 





SELLING BEITER THAN EVER. 
THIRD LARGE EDITION NOW READY. 


ANNA, the ADVENTURESS. 


6s. 
By E. PHILLIPS OPPENHEIM. 


Mornina Leader. — ‘Anna, the Adventuress,’ 
deserves all praise, being full of colour, action, 
and realism.” 

Globe.—“ The story is ingeniously imagined and 
cleverly wrought out. Mr. Oppenheim has the gift 
of invention, and keeps his readers on the tenter- 
hooks of suspense.” 

Daily News.—‘‘ Mr. Oppenheim keeps his readers 
on the alert from cover to cover, and the story is 
a fascinating medley of romance and mystery.” 


THE GARDEN OF LIES. 6s. 
By JUSTUS MILES FORMAN. 


Daily Express.—‘‘ Mr. Forman has provided an 
original plot, worked out with fine skill, while the 
style is distinguished by tenderness and charm. 
The story itself is full of subtle fascination.” 

Glasgow Herald.—‘It would be difficult to 
imagine a novel more capable of interesting, enter- 
taining, and sometimes thrilling the reader than 
Mr. Forman’s latest work.” 


UNDER THE ROSE. 
By FREDERIC 8. ISHAM. 


Outlook.—“ Brilliantly written, it must rank as 
one of the best historical novels that have been 
published since ‘ Under the Red Robe.’ ” 

Morning Leader.—‘'‘ The romance is well imagined, 
well constructed, well written, and compares 
favourably with the best work of Mr. Stanley 
Weyman in the same style.”’ 


SHE THAT HESITATES. 
By WE Ce 








6s. 





Dundee Advertiser.—‘' Catching the spirit and 
glamour, not to speak of the bearing and colour, of 
the romantic and chivalrous past.” 

Daily News.—‘‘ The author reveals a fine spirit of 
story-telling. There is dash and spirit in the book, 
a skilful plot and a pretty conclusion.” 


SIR CHRISTOPHER. 6s. 
By MAUD WILDER GOODWIN. 


A stirring romance of a Maryland manor about 
the middle of the seventeenth century among the 
feuds then raging between Catholic and Protes- 
cau’, Cavalier and Roundhead, Marylander and 
Varginian. 


THE CITY OF MYSTERY. 
6s. 
By A. ©. GUNTER. 
Scotsman.—** A novel of thrilling interest, 
extremely attractive as a story, and instructive in 
the sidelights which are thrown upon the history of 
a critical period.” 


ARROL’S ENGAGEMENT. 
3s. 6d. 
By cmanionrs MAY KINGSLEY. 


Scotsman.—‘‘ The story is told with much spirit.” 














READY AUGUST 12th. 


THE COMING of the KING. 
8s. 6d. 
By JOSEPH HOCKING, 

Readers of the Author's previous contributions to 
historical fiction do not need to be informed of his 
many qualifications for the important task that he 
has here set himself. ‘The Coming of the King” 
is an impressive story which possesses a real value 
as a faithful study of one of the most important 


POPULAR GIFT-BOOKS. — 





THE BEST REFERENCE BOOK IN 
THE WORLD. 
21s. 


HAYDN’S  2ts. 
DICTIONARY OF DATES. 


A Complete Record of all Events, 
Ancient, Medieval, and Modern, 
Which have taken place in the World from the 
Earliest Times right up to the Beginning 
of the Year 1904. 


TWENTY-THIRD EDITION. 
It is Accurate, Comprehensive, and Ex- 
haustive, and so clearly arranged, Alphabetically 


and Chronologically, that any information can 
be found at a Moment’s Notice. 





THE BEST COOKERY BOOK IN THE 
WORLD. 


Nearly Three-Quarters of a 
Million Copies sold. 


MRS. BEETON’S HOUSE- 











SHILLING 
CUIDE-BOOKS. 


Cloth bound, Round Corners, 


SUPERBLY ILLUSTRATED, 
FURNISIED 
MAPS 





WITH EXCELLEN; 
AND PLANS, 


Printed in clear Type, on 
good Paper. 


“ BETTER GUIDE-BOOKS ONE COULD 
NOT WISH FOR."—Graphic, 





ENGLAND & WALES, 





ALDEBURGH LEAMINGTON 
HOLD MANAGEMENT. | aru ane 
7s. 64. About 1,700 pa » with Thor ds of 
, vats x tes sachade a "Eo. ciel LONDON 
gravings, and New Coloured Cookery Plates. 
Review of Reviews.—‘‘ After all has been said for | BLACKPOOL LOWESTOFT 
perro gee dcr with ee eee LYNTON & LYN- 
thick vol ne remains the best and most generally BOURNEMOUTH MOUTH 
ar A em ery ie en 
Sa aa es FILEY 
As a Wedding Gift, Birthday Book, or Presenta- 
tion Volume at any period of the Year, Mrs.| BRIGHTON and MATLOCK 
Beeton's ‘‘ Household Management”’ is entitled to 
the very first place. The book ‘vill last a taht, HOVE NEWQUAY 
and save money every day. BROADSTAIRS NORTH WALES 
= BUXTON (Northern Section) 
Royal 8vo, cloth me 900 pp., 1,000 Illus- CANTERBURY NORTH WALES 
POPULAR SCIENTIFIC | CHANNEL | (Southern Soot 
RECREATIONS. oie PENZANCE 
By HENRY FRITH. BRISTOL | PLYMOUTH 
Athenaum.—* May be recommended as a rich | CROMER RAMSGATE 
Se ee Ee ae oni | DARTMOOR SCARBOROUGH 
made easy, but rendered absolutely delightful. A SHERWOOD 
— book of its class we have never DAWLISH FOREST 
mens SIDMOUTH 
THE BOOK FOR AMATEURS IN | DOVER SKEGNESS 
CARPENTRY, &c. EASTBOURNE SOUTHSEA 
EIGHTEENTH EDITION.—Demy 8vo, cloth gilt, 
7s. 6d., 924 pp., 850 Wood Engravings. : ge eee SOUTHWOLD 
EVERY MAN HIS OWN |exmourn ee 
MECHANIC. FALMOUTH SWANAGE 
By FRANCIS CHILTON-YOUNG. FELIXSTOWE TEIGNMOUTH 
A lete guide t y description of con- | FOLKESTONE 
emanate walbak ia ‘t pln TORQUAY 
the Amateur Artisan. HARROGATE WESTON-SUPER- 
HASTINGS MARE 
Royal 8vo, cloth gilt, 7s. 6d. HERNE BAY WEYMOUTH 
Accurately Illustrated with 450 Engravings. ILFRACOMBE WHITBY 
HOUSEHOLD MEDICINE. ILKLEY WORTHING 
A Guide to Good Health, Long Life, and the 
Proper Treatment of all Diseases and ISLE OF MAN YARMOUTH and 
Ailments, ISLE OF WIGHT the BROADS 


Edited by GEORGE BLACK, M.B.Edin. 


Athenwum.— Considerable is the care which 
Dr. Black has bestowed upon his work. He has 
gone carefully and ably into all the subjects that 
can be included in such a volume The work is 
worthy of study and attention, and likely to produce 
real good.” ’ 





List of Seotch, Irish, and Continental 


Guides 
POST-FREE ON APPLICATION. 








epochs in religious history. 
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